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Let's talk ab 


Some day all this will end, and God willing, 


you'll be coming home again. 
you're wondering, of course, what things will 


be like in that other world of civilian life, and 


just what will happen to you when you return. 


Let me tell you what I honestly believe 


You'll be coming back to an America that 
is still the land of opportunity. We're making it 
more so every day. And every move we've 
made in technical progress has helped in that 
direction. America is waiting with arm-loads 
of opportunities for all of you! 

Are these just empty words? Is this just 
careless talk? No. It's the straightest kind 
of talk, based on sound analysis of the place 
America must fill in the peace-time world. And 
America can take her place in the world only 
with your help. That means opportunity. It 
means jobs It means busy challenging fruit 


ful years ahead tor us all 


Let me give you a few examples of what | 


mean. As an automobile manutacturer, I can 
speak of that industry first. The necessities of 


izht us a lot about manufacturing 


war have tat 
that we never knew betore Building tanks 


has given us new “know-how” for building 


Meantime, 






out YOUR pos 


tractors. Making airplane parts has taught 
us things about precision we had hardly 


thought possible. 


Even more important, recent months have 
given us a new perspective on the world mar- 
kets that will exist for automotive products, 
and the wants that only America’s vast pro- 
ductive facilities can fill. But production is 
only one side of the picture. Think of the new 
jobs that will be created in sales, in service, in 
advertising, in distribution! 


Then let’s look at agriculture. The new 
science of chemurgy will create new opportu- 
nities in large-scale farming. And the devel- 
opment of light power tools, in which we 
have also been very active, opens up untold 
opportunities for the small farm as well. Ifa 
little place in the country plays a part in your 
post-war dream, don't dismiss it as 
an idle fancy. That dream can come 
truce, and itcan meana better kind 
of life than small farming ever 


meant before. 


But these are only two of the fields 
in which larger and larger opportu- 


nities will confront you in the post 


This painting of three 





war world. Housing, transportation, com- 
munication, recreation, textiles, foods, elec- 
tronics, chemistry — just to name a very few 
of them. And every one offers jobs that range 
from laborer to technician, from salesman to 
executive. Don’t spend a minute worrying 
about your post-war job. There will be more 
jobs to do than there are men to do them, 
once American industry’s great program for 
peace gets under way. 


Visionary? No. Impossible? Not a bit of 
it. We're plenty busy producing for war right 
now. But we know where we're going when 
the fighting stops. We know how to get there, 
and what to do with the opportunities that 
are awaiting us. And you are needed for a 
vitally important part in this greatest of all 
commercial and industrial revivals. 
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Chairman of the Board 


Makers of LVT Amphibious Tanks end LCA4 Landing Craft for the 


Navy, B-29 Connecting Rods, asd Essential Farm Machinery 


Marines just back from battle hangs in the office 
f Captain Ellis Reed-Hill, Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
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Veterans Benefits Reprints 


PPARENTLY the story “‘Veterans’ Bene- 
A fits’”’ which appeared in the January, 
1945, issue of THE LEATHERNECK, 
struck a responsive chord among our readers. 
Many Marines have written and asked if they 
could obtain reprints of this article for future 
reference. 

In response to this demand we have made 
arrangements to have this article reprinted in 
a handy pamphlet form. The pamphlet is 16 
pages, measures 10 by 13 inches and is printed 


in two colors. It is now available for distribu-’ 


tion at a nominal charge to cover the cost of 
printing, wrapping and mailing. 

Single copies may be obtained for 5 cents 
each (coin or stamps). Bundle orders of from 
10 to 50 copies may be had at a cost of 4 cents 
per reprint (cash, stamps, or money order). 
The cost per reprint on orders of more than 50 
is 342 cents (cash, stamps, or money order). 

Requests for reprints should be addressed to 
The Editor, THE LEATHERNECK Maga- 
zine, Marine Barracks, 8th and Eye Streets, 
S.E., Washington 25, D. C. 


Credit Where Due 


N PUBLISHING the feature “How To 

Hatch A Nest Egg”’ which appeared on page 
32 of the February issue of THE LEATHER- 
NECK we inadvertently failed to give credit 
to the War Department. All of the material 
used in this feature, with the exception of one 
drawing, was made available to us by the War 
Department from its pamphlet number 21-19. 
We appreciate the courtesy of the War De- 
partment in making this information available 
and regret the previous omission of credit. 
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Now Being 
Used All Over the 
World by Uncle Sam’s 
Marines 


tion, protects against harmful bacteria. 
On hundreds of posts, doctors and 
servicemen rate Ammen's “tops” to ease 
the ache of tired feet and take the sting 
out of chafe and rash. 
On sale at Post Exchanges and Ship's 
Service Stores everywhere. 


Under the grind of merciless campaign- 
ing, foot-sore fighting marines have 
learned the, value of Ammen's Triple 
Action Powder. 

They find in Ammen’s the three essen- 
tials of the perfect all-purpose powder 
... it soothes irritation, absorbs perspirg- 


The Powerful Eye of the Microscope Tells Why 


Super Soft ee Sure Protection 
3 
“Ammen's Powder is made > ‘Z i a “After 48 hours incubation 
from ingredients selected |." b> A the zone of inhibition of 
for uniformity and smooth. .. 2% , a growth surrounding the 
ness of particle size ond > 4.% ” - dusting powder measured 
shape, resulting ina pow- #7. 3 a4 6107 mms. in width. These 
der of exceedingly uniform . + | a results indicate that 
ond fine texture.” qe: oe Ammen's Powder posses- 
Cossivs L. Cley, 8.S., Ph.C. ?s. *p! , ses definite antiseptic 
adj; “sue properties.” 





Edwin H. Lawson, M.D. 


NOT LIVE NEAR AMMEN’S! 
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But hes a calm Comm. since | solved 

his problem by telling him about COLGATE 
BRUSHLESS... how it stays moist and 
keeps your beard soft, so your whole 
shave is smooth an’ 















Heinies haven't got any 
COLGATE BRUSHLESS, 
the cream thats made 
especially for shaving 
tough beards off 
naturally dry, sensitive 
skin in comfort! 











M‘*S’ and how a little ol’ Baby Ruth Candy bar can 


help you tune up your second wind before that 


long hike back! 


For a moment of relaxation, the refreshment of deli- 
cious Baby Ruth Candy can hardly be beaten. . . because 
Baby Ruth is rich in dextrose, sugar used directly by the 
blood-stream to help alleviate fatigue. ‘Good duty’ for 
appeasing hunger, too—so wholesome and tasty. Relax 





and enjoy Baby Ruth often! 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


* Producers of Fine Foods - 


CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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Lower Production 
S9ger Demand 
Resul?: 


NO] ENOUGH REDUNS 
TO CO MR OUND nz 





GT 


R. G. Duns will always be the 
same famous quality. If your 
dealer's out today, look again 
tomorrow. 

















UPHOLDS SOUND OFF 

Sirs: 
In several of your recent copies 
of THE LEATHERNECK, I! 
have seen quite a great amount 
of beefing about what has ap- 
peared in Sound Off. Your well 
placed answer to such has been 
that such is all that has been 
sent in; that if Marines don't like 
what is in it to get busy and get 
something else in. I can say that 
I am on your side on that count. 

I am not beefing about what 
goes into that column at all. I 
can see your point and know how 
you must feel when it comes time 
to go to print, the deadline has 
been reached and still nothing to 
print. Maybe the enclosed will 
come to your help for part of an 
issue anyway 

Sgt. Billy F. Walker 





Pacific 


@ Sorry we can't use the 
enclosed civilian written 
editorials since we only 
print Marine-written 
material. We appreciate 
your understanding our 
problems. We want to 
hear from all our read- 
ers on anything they 
feel like sounding off 
about. Eds. 


PICTURE COMMENT 
Sirs 

I have been reading with great 
interest your LEATHERNECK 
for several years now and I can 
truthfully say it is my favorite 
magazine. I have followed Sound 
Off with great interest, but now, 
if I may, I would like to beat my 
gums for a moment 

Here’s my sound off. Why in 
this world does a guy want to 
send a picture of his girl friend or 
wife in for publication? Sure he 
is getting his thrill, but I wonder 
if he stops to think how interested 
another guy is in his affairs. 

Everybody has a girl friend: I 
have a wife whom I love more 
than anything in the world, but 
I am satisfied to just have her 
for myself. I think she is pretty, 
but I wouldn't say she is the 
most beautiful girl in the East 
Then, too, I wonder if other guys 
give a darn what I think. 

Now, has my sound off been 
too impossible? Thanks a lot for 
giving me a break, also the other 
convalescents that are in this 
Marine rest camp with me 

Corp. Thomas H. English 
and five buddies 
Pacific 
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“Have sow ever driven a truck, 





L Corporal Stanley?” 
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(don 't Carry cash, 


Marine ! 





It GETS LOST, strayed or stolen 
too easily. Put it into American 
Express Travelers Cheques, in- 
stead. They're as spendable as cash 
everywhere, including most camps 
and bases. But they're much safer 
—only you can spend them. 


Here's how they work. You buy 
these cheques, and sign every one. 
Then sign each cheque again as 
you spend it. If any are lost or 
stolen, you get a prompt refund 
for the full amount of your loss. 
The cost is only 75¢ on a $100 
purchase, minimum 40c. Avail- 
able at many camps and bases as 
well as Banks and principal Rail- 
way Express Offices. 


Arnevican 
Exyonrtto 


\ TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


























MOTHER'S DAY GIFTS 


You'll Be Proud 


to give 
to your loved ones this 
Mother's Day, and they'll 
be glad to wear this fine 
authentic Marine Corps 
emblematic jewelry for 
you. Here is the popular 
matched gift set, shown 
half actual size. featuring 





LAVALIERE, BRACELET and EARRINGS 
F a 
=| 

\ 


with Marine Corps gold 
filled crest mounted on 
white pearl medallion 
solid sterling silver chain 
set complete, only 
$19.50. or priced sepa 


rately as tollows 





EARRINGS 





Lavaliers $6.00 

Bracelet $6.00 

Earrings $7.50 

MAN'S RING 

Sterling silwer large, 

massive looking, in solid MAN'S RING 
10k Gold $16.50 

Sterling Silver $ 7.50 


LADY'S RING 

Delicately fashioned * 
really a sweetheart ring 
In solid 10K gold $11.00 


In solid sterling 


( 





sere 2 LADY'S RING 
MARINE INSIGNIA PIN 
This levely gold Marine in- 


signia Pin tor dresses or suit 
lapels—-dainty and attractive 
In solid gold $s 





In gold filled $2.75 

Prices shown include 20% 

Federal Tax. See this attrac- 

tive jewelry at your Post Ex MARINE 
change. Satisfaction guaran INSIGNIA PIN 


teed 
MORGAN'S INC. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


32 W. Randolph Street Chicago 1, itt. 
































GRIFFIN ABC PASTE POLISH gives a 


bright, long-lasti 
brushes for days. 


Since 1890 GRIFF 
favorite shoe polish 





THE GREAT 
IN SHOE 


ng shine that re- 





IN has been the 
of all the Services. 


A GRIFFIN shine 
helps protect and 
preserve the leath- 
er of your shoes. 


(OFF) 
Cape 
SHOE POLISH 
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INDIAN ISLAND 

Sirs: 

In the November 1 Pacific edi- 
tion “Sound Off,” I ran across 
a letter, ““Beachhead Landing,”’ 
written by PFC Thomas J. 
McKeown, and I would like you 
to print my reply. 

I wonder who PFC McKeown 
is trying to snow in his letter 
about Indian Island. I did duty 
there for seven months and I 
must admit the duty is Snafu, 
but the catch is this, there isn’t 
any decent liberty. If the island 
were another five miles out, the 
men would be eligible for 20 per 
cent overseas pay. 

His picture with the beauties 
is nice but he left the other two 
girls out — yes, there are only 
five girls in that area that are 
eligible for a date with a Marine. 
They have to beat the brush for 
miles around to scare out enough 
women to hold a dance. 

McKeown has a good time be- 
cause he’s married and he mar- 
ried one of the eligible girls so 
that leaves only four now. Well, 
many happy liberties to the men 
at the “Old Soldiers’ Home,” 
Indian Island. 

**Rock Happy Jackson” 
Pacific P 

ENLISTED PILOT 

Sirs: 
Naturally, being the wife of an 
N.A.P., I was interested in the 
article, ‘““The Vanishing N.A.P.,”’ 
in your December issue. How- 
ever, the author failed to clear 
one point which has puzzled me 
for a long time and which he 
very neatly dodged with the 
vague explanation that N.A.Ps 
weren't given commissions be- 
cause of lack of educational 
requirements. 

I have been with my husband, 
“sweating” him through all of 
his training, and have had the 
opportunity, in nearly two years, 
to meet not only other Marines 
in flight training, but also cadets 
and enlisted navy men. To put it 
mildly, the Marines were equal 
to the others in every way; they 
had met the same entrance re- 
quirements (including education) 
gone through exactly the same 
training, side by side with the 
others, and received wings at the 
same ceremony. Now, at ‘‘opera- 
tions,"’ the cadets and sailors, 
without exception, are commis- 
sioned officers, with all their 
privileges, while the Marines are 
still sergeants. 

To me this seems unjust 
unfair. Please —- why? 


NAP's Wife 

Jacksonville, F‘a. 

@ Marines usually re- 
ceive their commissions 
during their period of 
operations training, up- 
on recommendation of 
their CO. However, no 
exact time is set for this, 
and commissions may 
catch up with N.A.P.s at 
a later period. — Eds. 











“The Colonel is a little 
irritable this morning” 
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UNRULY HAIR SAYS HELP! .. . Loose dandruff? Lifeless-looking hair? 
Nature is saying you have Dry Scalp, that the natural oils need help. Just 
five drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a day supply the help your hair needs 
by supplementing natural scalp oils. Always use as a massage before 
shampooing, too. Try it. You’ll see the benefits in the natural, ‘‘just-combed” 
look of your hair. You'll feel 
it in your scalp. But insist on 


‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. It contains V. j 
achanih ‘cia, % bel | als 
. 
HAIR TONIC 


double core... both scalp and hair 
























In thousands of gracious American homes 
DR. PEPPER is the favorite “company” bever- 
age. ..a mark of “Quality Folks!” Yes...is a 
60-year-old “Custem”™ all America has joyfully 
adopted. Frosty-cold DR. PI PPER adds zest to 
any occasion! Its nippy-tart, tangy flavor never 
tires the taste. It's a “Liquid Bite to Eat” too... 
that brings a Jiffy-Quick Energy Lift. Try 
DR. PEPPER at 10, 2 and 4, or any time you're 
Hungry, Thirsty or Tired. Juste ask for a 


“COLD DOC!" 


Dink A BITE TO EAT 





AT 10-2 & 4 OCLOCK 


Note to Quartermasters, Post Exchange, Ship Service Officers 
DR. PEPPER General Offices are at Avenue, P.O 


Box S086, Dallas 2. Texas 


129 Second 
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MYSTERY 

Sirs: 
We were reading your December 
1 issue and saw We The Marines 
by PFC Duane Decker, show- 
ing the picture of TSgt. James 
Hawkins with Saki, the captured 
monkey. The attraction was the 
dog-tags of Sgt. Hawkins. They 
are the army type, or maybe the 
Marine Corps’ new GI. Please 
cut us in on the scoop. 

PFCs Freddy Flesher, James 

Brom and Robert I. Decker 
Pacific 


@ Maybe TSgt. Hawkins 
or some of his buddies 
will see this letter, and 
cut us in on the scoop, 
too. If the above writers 
will keep their eyes open 
for lanky Sgt. Duane 
Decker, he might be able 
to answer in person. He's 
closer to them than he 
is to us.—-Eds. 


YOUNGEST MITSGT? 

Sirs 

Since we get most of the inside 
dope on everything would you 
do a favor for me? If so, please 
tell me if, and how many other 
fellows have made MTSgt. in 
the Corps before reaching their 
19th birthday. 

I want to know for sure so 
that my grandchildren (of the 
future) won't go around shooting 
off their mouths about my hav- 
ing been the youngest MT in the 
Corps unless it’s true. I made 
the sixth one a few days before I 
became 19. 

Name Withheld 
San Diego, Cal. 


@ LEATHERNECK asks 
its readers to give the 
names of any other MTs 
who were 18 when they 
made the rate.— Eds. 


HER BROTHER? 

Sirs 

On reading the February edition 
of the LEATHERNECK I 
noticed a letter written to you 
by Corp. Robert V. Houston, 
from the Pacific area. (The letter 
had to do with a Corp. White, 
who, while directing calisthenics 
in the murky dawn, said ‘‘Let's 
get your rear end moving, Mac,” 
to one who turned out to be the 
chaplain.--Eds) 

The Corp. White mentioned 
could be my brother, and I 
would like this to be confirmed 
If you would publish my letter 
in your next issue, my family 
and I would be ever so grateful. 
Perhaps Corps. Houston, Slocum, 
White and the Chaplain would 
see it 

Virginia White 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bg a 








“Buzz bombs Hell! Those are 
our new fighter planes” 














| dards, and that means crafts- 


| of LHS. 








TODAY YOU SEE THE 


IN ITALY, AND EVERYWHERE 






















Thousands 
and thousands 
of LHS pipes have 
been requisitioned for 
our gallant fighting men, 
in Italy, and on every fighting 
front. Stay-at-homes have 
fewer LHS's to choose from, 
but every one is guaranteed 


to be up to pre-war stan- 


» 


manship, choice Imported 
Briar, and the “know-how” 


$ 
Model No. 14 
Smooth Finish 
Dozens of other handsome 


models, antique or smooth 


STERWCREST 14K — solid gold 


bond, specially selected 


brior ees s Oa 
CERTIFIED PUREX . . $3.50 
Other LHS Pipes, $18 to 118 
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AT YOUR DEALER'S 
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gore COm, 
Sn, SS 
A. PIPES 
our wal Sonos 


Send for a copy of “Pointers on Pipes”— FREE 
L & H Stern Inc.. 56 Peart St, Brooklyn 1, N.Y, — 
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4 Opening of the trout 


season, with you looking over 





your lines, oiling the reels, hunt- 
ing up that old felt hat adorned 
with your favorite flies... 
Before hip-boot time rolls 
‘round, you'll be wearing a pair of 
fine W.L. Douglas Shoes; smartly 
styled, extra comfortable like the 
W.L. Douglas “Clippers”! 


V4.5 2.5 
‘6 30 to 3$.50 
Other styles $5.50 


Denver West Slightly 
Higher 





W.L. 


W.L. OOUGLAS@SHOE CO. 





BROCKTON I5. MASS. 


Stores in Principal Cities 
Good Dealers everywhere 


INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY BONDS 








SGT. BURRIS ON MEMO 
Sirs: 

In the December 15 LEATHER- 
NECK, ‘‘A Memo To Sgt. 
Burris” about the 20-foot cross 
at the Cemetery, Torokina Point, 
Bougainville. 

May I explain to Corp. Charles 
E. Slack that the inscription on 
the cross was written that way 
for a special occasion, and I was 
well aware that what he says is 
right, but we do it our way, and 
it was put to read like that on 
purpose, for . . . and for only the 
ones who are lying. as heroes 
under it. 

If the Corporal will stop to 
think, I believe he will see it our 
way, as they did die for thee: 
And not for anyone else, and 
that goes for the Corporal, too. 
You, Corporal Slack, are the 
first one to criticize our work out 
here in the South Pacific. We 
feel we can at least give those 
great men the benefit of the one 
word “they.” 

PiSgt. D. J. Burris 
Pacific 


@ Corp. Slack’s memo: 
‘‘You may inform Sé&t. 
Burris that the wording 
on the 20-foot cross in 
cemetery No. 1 on Boug- 
ainville was not ‘‘They 
Died For Thee’’ but 
‘‘Christ Died For Thee.”’ 
Eds. 


MARINE’S MOTHER 

Sirs 
As my only son is a Marine ser- 
geant in the Pacific, I wanted to 
tell you what I am doing on the 
home front. On the Sth Bond 
Drive I went out alone and in 
my spare time sold $26,000 worth 
of bonds when the 6th 
Drive came along I decided to 
double my sales but instead I 
made a record sale of $63,000 

our town’s quota was only 
$55,000. 

I found that my best weapon 
against complacency and unwill- 
ingness to purchase was the serv- 
ice my son had given in one of 
the greatest branches of service 
in the world, the US Marine 
Corps. Very few persons could 
tell me “‘no”’ and stick to it. My 
son is Sgt. J. Carter England. 

Mrs. Adam Brenkman 
Tremonton, Utah 


RIFLE RANGE 
Sirs: 
Will you please end an argument 
for me. We would like to know if 
the United States Rifle, M1, will 
send a bullet out five miles. 


PFC Joseph L. Winkler 

Cherry Point, N. C. 

@ Range for the M1 is 
given as from 2500 yards 
with guard ammuni- 
tion, to 5500 yards (3 
mules) with M1 ball am- 
munition. — Eds. 
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“Back so soon?” 















Shaving daily 





irritate your face 


HOW THIS SHAVE CREAM— 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR DAILY SHAVING— 





In tubes 
or jars 





PROTECTS YOUR SKIN 





Needs no brush—Not sticky or greasy 





WO SPECIAL PROBLEMS of men in service are 
Tine irritation that frequent shaving may 
have for a tender skin . . . and the nuisance of 
a wet shaving brush. 

Glider, a rich, soothing cream, was developed 
especially to help solve these problems. Not 


sticky or greasy, it needs no brush. 
Smooth, clean shaves in comfort 


To use Glider, just wet your face, if conditions 
permit. Then smooth on Glider quickly and easily 
with your fingers—never a brush. 

At once, Glider smooths down the flaky top 
layer of your skin, softens toughest whiskers com- 
pletely. Your razor’s sharp edge glides over your 
face . . . removes each whisker closely and cleanly 


at the skin line without scraping or irritation. 


Your face feels smoother 


Get Glider today. It saves time and fuss . . . and 
helps prevent the irritation that often comes from 
daily shaving. It leaves your face feeling smoother, 
looking cleaner. 

Glider was developed by The J. B. Williams 
Company, makers of fine shaving preparations for 
over 100 years. See if it doesn’t give you the 


smoothest shaves you've ever had. 























Always at camps— 
occasionally ot Cc 


civilian counters 


It's a cinch you'll go for “Hi-Mac.”’ Everybody does! Over 
100 million “Hi-Macs” have been shipped to service men. 
And no wonder: ‘‘Hi-Mac”™ has a smooth, rich chocolate 
coating a soft, sweet, satisfying center... plus a layer of 
chewy caramel! Yes, you'll preter ““Hi-Mac” too. Try one 


today and see! 





AT HOME AT SEA 


IN G.l. SHACKS --- 














THE BARS THEY LOVE | 
ARE SWELL” HI-MACS 


Bite view of a “Hi-Mac’ 


WELL, WELL, IT’S SHOTWELL 


Shotwell Mfg. Co., makers of famous- 


for-quality Puritan Marshmallows, 
also make “Hi-Mac.” Although these 
two products are totally different, the 


same fine quality is in them both. 








TOO MANY VETS 

Sirs: 

For the honor of two great 
Marine Corps regiments, I be- 
lieve bonafide members of the 
Fifth and Sixth Regiments in 
World War I should be given 
some sort of identification card 
or dog-tag. Recently, while in 
the United States for a furlough, 
I visited in San Francisco, 
Chicago and New York. It 
seemed that half of the male 
civilians over 40 years of age 
with whom I had conversation 
in restaurants, club cars and bars 
claimed to be veterans of the old 
Fifth and Sixth Regiments, and 
I believe that all but one of these 
conversationalists were phoney. 

PFC Homer Baugh, Jr. 

Pacific 


MARINE PARENTS’ CLUB 
Sirs: 
One of our objectives is to give 
aid and assistance to the families 
of Marines, when circumstances 
and an investigation warrant 
our doing so, but we firmly be 
lieve our biggest job will come 
after the war is over when thou- 
sands of our boys and girls must 
again be fitted into civilian life. 

We cordially invite corre- 

spondence with any person or 
persons who may be interested 
in forming such a club in their 
community and we aiso tender 
our whole-hearted support and 
cooperation to clubs that may 
already have been started but 
who are experiencing difficulty 
in increasing their membership 
or accomplishing their aims 

Waldo E. Larkby. 

Recording Secy. 

The Marine Parents’ Club 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


@ Theclub, which num- 
bers more than 500, is 
open to all members of 
Marine families, and is 
one of many such in the 
United States.—-Eds. 


DEFINITION NEEDED 
Sirs . 
If it is at all possible, I wonder 
whether you can inform me as 
to what qualifications one must 
have in order to gain entrance 
into the Reproduction plant in 
Philadelphia. I have been with 
the reproduction unit in this 
division for a year and a half now 
and in the near future may 
return Stateside 

PFC Sy Sumberg 


Pacific 
@ lf by ‘gain adniis- 
sion’’ you mean visit, 


apply to the OIC in per- 
son. If you mean assign - 
ment, make an official 
request through your 
immediate CO for trans - 
fer, setting forth your 
qualifications for this 
duty.—Eds. 
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“| realize you've been here 
a long time, Witherspoon, 
but it seems we hove 





" IN BEER IT’S . 
TASTE THAT COUNTS 








VALLEY 
FORGE 
BEER 


taste worthy 
of the 


ADAM SCHEIDT BREWING CO. 
Norristown, Pa. 

















lost your papers” ] 





THE PERFECT GIFT 


FOR 


Mather s Day! 


She'll be proud to show 
this plaque to her friends 





50. & SIXTH MARINES 





This handsome walnut plaque has 
the authentic Marine Corps em- 
blem and your name, rank and or- 
ganization stamped in gold, com- 
plete, and ready to hang on wall. 


Only $3.00 Boxed 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR 
POST EXCHANGE TODAY Me 


LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 


10 Murray Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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Does your 
post-war 


OPPORTUNITY 


knock at 
this door? 
































= career opportunities 


will be available in Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, to young men how in the arm- 
ed forces. 

Bank of America is the second lar- 
gest bank in the Nation, with nearly 
500 branches in more than 300 Cali- 
fornia communities. Because of this, 
and Bank of America’s policy of in- 
ternal promotion, the advancement 
opportunities for young men are 
exceptional. Benefits are liberal 
group life insurance, hospitalization 


and surgical coverage. sickness pay- 


ments, and a retirement plan. A profit 
sharing bonus plan has been in oper- 
ation for a number of years. 


We look forward to the return of 
sume 3000 of our own men now on 
military leave, but our growing 
organization will need additional 
young men who have had some pre- 
war training in banking or who have 
received G. |. traming in finance or 


clerical work. 


If you come to California after you 
are discharged, drop in at any branch 
of Bank of America for a friendly 
chat, or visit one of our two Person- 
nel Departments, located at 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, and at 


660 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


Bank of 


Ametira 


NATIONAL [SRS5LeS ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 





MARINES TABU? 
Sirs: 
Squawks should be sent to THE 
LEATHERNECK. Right? I 
have a legitimate squawk. 

It’s understood that enlisted 
men can’t go out with Navy 
nurses or Red Cross nurses. 
We're used to that, so that’s no 
squawk any more. But when the 
Army gives USO girls the word 
that they will be fined $200 if 
they are caught with an enlisted 
man, that’s too much... . 

Myself and a whole slew of 
guys just can’t seem to under- 
stand how anyone can pull off a 
deal like that. 


PiSgt. M. Gaspar 
Pacific 


@ Your letter was for- 
warded to USO - Camp 
Shows, Inc. They said 
that girls are told that 
mingling with enlisted 
men between shows is 
part of the job, and. 
they’d never heard of 
such an incident, but 
they are asking the 
Army about it.’ They 
also say, “‘It would be 
helpful if you could find 
out from Sergeant Gas- 
par who told him about 
the fine, since it, of 
course, may be that 
some individual enter- 
tainer thought up the 
idea and, if so, we will 
assume responsibility 
and... will see that the 
entertainer is returned 
to the United States im- 
mediately.”’ Eds. 


BCD AND BENEFITS 
Sirs 
Can a man who was given a 
BCD from the Navy and then 
got a waiver to enlist in the 
Marines and has done exception- 
ally well in this branch receive 
all the benefits a veteran will 
who has served in the Marine 
Corps and no other branch, after 
the war is over? Will Civil Serv- 
ice, compensation and free hos- 
pitalization and all other bonuses 
be denied him? 

Name Withheld 

Pacific 
@ Eligibility for benefits 
is based on period of 
service from which the 
man was discharged or 
dismissed when making 
application for said ben- 
efits. An honorable dis- 
charge from the Corps 
would entitle this man 
to all benefits. Eds. 
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“Now let's hove that again, 
Mac. You soy you missed 
a. the boat at Tripoli?” 4 

















THROUGH TO TOKYO 





Remote Control 


IS guns are yards away. . . . 
His Boeing Superfortress, fighting its way through inter- 
cepting Jap planes—to drop its bombs on Tokyo—is protected by 
the General Electric remote-control gunfire system. 


And here’s what happens: This gunner frames the Jap plane in 
his sight, and by pressing a button under his thumb, he aims and 
fires the guns, at that enemy plane. 


With a flick of a switch one gunner can control up to three 
turrets. Thus the man with the best view can take over all the guns 
he needs to fire a fatal barrage. That means there are no blind 
spots for enemy attack. 


TEMPERATURE ? 
ALTITUDE ? | 





Brain-in-a-box 


HEN the gunner is concentrating hard on keeping the Jap 

plane in his sight, it’s pretty comforting and assuring to 
toss some of the heavy headwork over to the computer. It’s 
General Electric’s brain-in-a-box, continuously solving an equa- 
tion and making a continuous adjustment in his gun's aim. 


There are many elements in the equation—temperature, plane 
speed, distance, for example. The bullet is fired, not at the speed- 
ing enemy plane, but at where it’s going to be a fraction of a sec- 
ond later. The function of the computer is to supplement and 
correct human judgment. 


Electronic tubes help the computer with its important thinking, 
which tiny motors relay to the guns. And almost any day’s head- 
lines give the high score of Jap planes downed—largely because 
of a winning combination of planes, men, guns, and the brain-in- 
a-box. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra,’’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS— “The G-E House Party,” 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future. Keep al! the Bonds you Buy 


GENERAL ‘%) ELECTRIC 
















GOLDEN STATE 
Powdered \CE CREAM MIX 


in 4 favorite flavors 























Just add water freeze and it's 
the delicious. nutritious Ice Cream that 
pleases fighting men 












In 25% th. lithographed tins for mix- 
ing large batches (emptied container 
measures exact amount of water need- 
ed.) Also 4% Ib. («10) round tins. 









Write or wire for complete informa- 
tion and FREE Mixing and Serving 
Manual 








Now available only for the Armed Forces 












GOLDEN STATE 
COMPANY, LTD. ; 


425 Battery Street. Sen Francisco, tl, Calif. v 














































The world's best soldiers, 
sailors and marines deserve the 
best of everything. That's another 
reason why FAMOS Blades are famous 
These blades 


are made from the finest quality steel, pre 


with our armed forces! 


cision-ground, rust-resistant and rigidly tested 
Ask for FAMOS 
to-day! 


to assure smooth shaving 
Blodes at your PX or ship store 





BUY 
WAR 
BONDS! 





CLUB RAZOR & BLADE MFG. CORP 
NEWARK 2.N.J 















MARINES AT LEYTE 

Sirs: 

Providing censorship and secur- 
ity measures permit, could you 
advise me if any US Marine 
forces of any organized strength 
participated in the invasion or 
actions at Leyte, P. I. 

The writer already is aware of 
the presence of Marine aviation 
groups on Leyte, and is wonder- 
ing if regular components of the 
Fleet Marine Forces, i.e., in- 
fantry company, defense bat- 
talion, etc., were used on that 
island during any period of the 
actions there. 

PFC S. J. Krasula 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Aside from the avia- 
tion groups, only other 
Marine outfits on Leyte 
were artillery. — Eds. 


PERMANENT FOR POST 
Sirs: 
Seeing my name in print in your 
January issue, article ‘‘Com- 
mand Performance,”’ was quite 
a surprise to me. Needless to 
say. I, too, wish C. L. Post, Jr., 
could hear the voice of the 
Marine who relieved him for 
active duty you see, Post, Jr., 
happens to be the Marine that 
this gal intends doing ‘‘perma- 
nent duty’ with when he comes 
home. 

PFC Janet M. Swanson, 

USMCWR 

Arlington, Va. 


CORRECTION 

Sirs: 

I was reading your edition of 
February 15 LEATHERNECK, 
and I happened to run on your 
casualty list. In this list there is 
an error and I thought you 
would like to know about it. 
Here is your error: 


Dead 9918 
Wounded 24,933 
Missing 906 
Prisoners of War 1944 


37,601 
The correct figure is 37,701. 
Pvt. William Brydon 
Parris Island, S. C. 
@ LEATHERNECK ac- 
cepted the Navy’s figures 
and addition without 
question, and thanks 
reader Brydon for catch- 
ing the error.—Eds. 





Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Farmers Cacameny Co., INC. 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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A.M.BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


* 
TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 





QUANTICO, VA. 


















































Actual Size of Pipe 5 


INEM; 
cures your smoke 


A special honey-treatment (real bee’s 
honey}. developed in 1933. created a new 
smoking enjoyment. and made these Yello- 
Bole Pipes the favorite brand of thousands 
No “breaking-in™ whatever is needed. The 
Honey-treatment cures the smoke. Enjoy 
the pleasant flavor. fragrance of Yello-Bole 
Service men are being supplied with Yello- 
Boles first 


YELLO-BOLE STANDARD $1 


YELLO-BOLE IMPERIAL $1.50 


YELLO-BOLE PREMIER $2.50 


YELLO SBC A MAME TO REMEMBER, WHEREVER YOU ARE- 
BOLE AND WHEN YOU COME HOME 





$7.00 


STANDARD 


Billiard” Shape 
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MISSING MEMBERS 





Sirs: 
Shame on you for cutting off 
“Chi Chi" at the knees in the 
February issue. 

Just between us, how did the 
rest of her look? 





Ed Woods 
Detroit, Mich. 


@ Looked good. But 
what are you compiain- 
ing about? Just think of 
what you would have 
missed had our photog- 
raphers cut from the 
shoulders. Eds. 


SHANGHAI'S OWN 

Sirs: 
Re the shoulder patch for the 
Sixth Marine Division, may I 
respectfully call attention Jo one 
fact concerning the selection of 
the word “Orient.’’ In stating 
that China was the home of the 
Fourth Marine Regiment, lost at 
Bataan and now reactivated, I 
maintain that official records of 
the regiment while it served in 
Shanghai constantly referred to 
it as “San Diego’s own.”’ For 
proof of this assertion I refer to 
back numbers of the WALLA 
WALLA, “official” organ of the 
Regiment 

Now I am not complaining; on 
the contrary I am sure that 
former Shanghailanders will feel 
pleased, as I do, to be called 
not China's own but Shang- 
hai’s own. One must bear in 
mind that besides Shanghai, Ma- 
rines served at Peiping, Tientsin, 
the Philippines and in the Asiatic 
Fleet. Perhaps the matter can 
be settled by quoting from the 
parody of *‘The Man Who Broke 
The Bank At Monte Carlo”’: 


‘‘As they sweat and swell down 
Bubbling Well 
You would know them any- 
where 
See the people stop and stare 
At their ‘‘asiatic”’ glare... 
From the lowliest griffin to 
saltiest hand 
Toughest regiment all over 
the land 
The ‘‘Fighting Fourth Marines” 
of Shanghai, China.”” ~ 
PiSgt. Robert Levy —— 
Camp LeJeune, N. C. ‘ — - CHEER uP, PAL A 
=~ BAT 
































FOURTH DIVISION PATCH 

Sirs: 
Recently I had the privilege of 
returning to the States after 
serving with the Fourth Division. 
Since returning I have read sev- 
eral complaints about the Fourth 
Division insignia, written by its 
men to THE LEATHERNECK. 

I have only this to say. I have 
compared this insignia with all 
others I have come in contact 
with, and it is the clearest and 
most distinguishing of all unit 
insignias. It tells the passer-by 
the wearer is a member of the 
Fourth Marine Division, and the 
Division record speaks for itself; 
the observer needs no further en 
lightening. 

PFC William L. More 

Camp LeJeune, N. C. 








HAIR OIL 


’ AT A SPECIAL 
' “SERVICE PRICE” 
t 0 ; You can depend on Lifebuoy to keep you 
\AT YOUR CANTEEN fresh and clean—welcome wherever you 


zo! Lifebuoy lather, with its special purt- 
‘Some brakes, eh?” fying ingredient, stops “B.O.” Use ‘Life- 
JERIS SALES CO. = buoy in your daily shower. It's refreshing 


05 EAST 140th STREET, NEW YORK 54, N.Y 1 —and it gets the dirt and grime, too! 
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| should have joined the Army 
Two blasted years ago. 
By now I'd be a topkick, 
And in the ETO. 















(But I'm a Marine— | 
Look at me. 
Four campaigns ’ 


And a PFC.) 





I'd be liberating villages 
And riding jeeps and tanks, 
Collecting wine and kisses 
As preliminary thanks. 










I'd be capturing the Nazis, 


Who give up without a fight, 








Have a chest of decorations 
And liberty every night. 





| would drink the gifts of vino, 

Qs And know that rare delight 

~ 9 Of young and grateful women, 
5 Sm Women ... plentiful . . . and whites 







This is the Army: 
Nothing but beans. 

If I'd a been smart 

I'd a joined the Marines. 


Moonlight and tropics, 
White sand and song. 


Languorous lovely, 
With flowered sarong. 








Here in the mud 

And the muck and the slime, 
Cold, wet and hungry 

Most of the time. 





Haven't a place 

To buy a few rounds. Millions of doggies, 4 
Furlough? In Paris? Just a few lovely femmes, 
That's out of bounds. Thousands of shavetails 


To take care of them. f 
\ Ang 
aS MR 


Ah for the tropics, 

Beautiful scenes, 

Girls, girls, and more girls . . . 
.. and us few Marines. 





Verse by Corp. Heny Feisen Art by Corp. William O'Brian 














No curative power is claimed for PHILIP MORRIS... 


But— 


An Ounce of Prevention 
Is Worth A Pound of Cure! 


PHILIP MORRIS gy 


is the cigarette 







scientifically proved 


-* a 





far less irritating to the 





smoker's nose and throat! 


Americas FINEST Cigarette 











"* Straight Dope 


“The writings of Linnaeus on the sex system in plant 
life shocked the religious world of the 18th century.” 
They oughtta hear about the system in some of the big 
plants today. 


Hirohito, says Tokyo, ‘sat unperturbed” during a B.99 
raid over the Jap capital. Betcha we know where he 
was sitting. 





Gal in Los Angeles divorced her mate, relating that 
while he beat her up a lot of times and threw her 
against the wall, still and all he was “‘a nice guy.” 
Well, he didn't use a pick-ax on her, anyhow. 


In the list of essential occupations, no mention was 
made of the guys who make up the radio's singing com- 
mercials. Proving our form of government is still okay. 


The Allies are haggling over what to do with Hitler. 
That's easy — put him in a room lined and floored with 
mirrors and he'll kill himself. 


Newspaper column is headed, “How To Look Pretty 
In Bed.”” We know a Third Division Gyrene who wouldn't 
be worried about the “How’” part of that line. 


Kangaroos, our Aussie friends confide, have many 
uses. Sure — they make a good place to put old razor 
blades, too. 


Pasadena, Cal., youth arrested, was wearing black 
lace panties and had a pair of women’s silk stockings in 
his pocket. Black marketeer, perhaps. (Oyeah) 








Young New Yorker, arrested for peeking through an 
open window at a younger gal in a black negligee, was 
sent to Bellevue hospital “to have his head examined.” 
Is that being crazy? 


Sports page communication in the Los Angeles Times: 

“Opening a three-day session in... Pasadena... the 
Conference wrestled with several problems, many of 
which were left unsolved.’’ Conferences run pretty much 
to the same form everywhere, it seems. 


Hollywood gossip-scribbler reported that Errol Flynn 
“swinging his famous right jab, missed” etc. With that 
kind of punch, no wonder he missed. 


“The trouble with Hollywood,” says this interview, ‘‘is 
that all the girls look alike and have the same lines.” 
Ever compare Grable and Marjorie Main, Bub? 


Read in the Los Angeles Daily News: 

In a telegram of greetings, President Roosevelt said, 
“We are united... H will continue . .. After that, 
it will help us win a peace that will endure for the last- 
ing benefit of mankind.” 

He says he got hurt in the fight, or whatever it was, in 
which Hall had his face and neck gone over with a 
knife and /or bottle. 

What kind of peace is that, Mr. President? 








“Hey — gek a light! Somebody 


33 FINE BREWS 
BLENDED INTO 
ONE GREAT BEER 


Copr. 1045, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 4 


Just opened a botHe oF Fiebat!" 












The Colonel's pen has clogged, wont go— 
You'd think that any Colonel'd know 





That pen protection starts with Quirk... 
For it's the trouble-chasing ink! 





Ik keeps a pen as good as new— 
So, Colonel,—better try it, too! 


Ree iliiadtkustaectistideeaceiiaia may A) ona ; 


Solv-v is the special ingredient in Quink that stops most pen troubles 
before they start... heeps them out of the repair shop! Only Quink ha- 
it! The solr-x in Quink protects pens | ways: 


7. Ends gumming and clogging. Gives quick starting, even flow. 


2. Actually cleans your pen as it writes—keeps it out of the 
repair shop. 





3. Dissotves and tiushes away sediment left 
by ordinary inks. 






4. Prevents metal corrosion and rubber 
rot caused by high-acid inks. 


At sour Ship's store. 7 per- 
manent. 2 washable colors. 
Regular size 25¢. Other sizes 
Ise and up. The Parker Pen 
Company. Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin. and Toronto. Canada. 
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PARKER QUIK ccseraisesto sour 
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HOW’S IQ 


YOUR 


This month you have the opportunity of batting your head 
against a brick wall of fairly famous quotations by fairly famous 





4 
f 
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people. If you don’t remember Whosaidit you may be able to figure — 


it out from the remark itself. Scoring five points for each correct 
guess, you'll do all right if you make 50. Sixty is much better, 70. is 
fine, 80 is terrific and 90, Jack, you got us snowed. Turn to page $4 
for the correct answers. 


1. “I only regret that I have but one life to give for my 
country”: (a) George Washington; (b) Nathan Hale; (c) 
Patrick Henry; (d) Adolf Hitler. 


2. “‘There’s a sucker born every minute”: (a) Mae West; 
(b) Texas Guinan; (c) P. T. Barnum; (d) Dr. Dafoe. 


3. ‘“‘Lafayette, we are here!"’: (a) Gen. Eisenhower; (b) 
Gen. Pershing; (c) Winston Churchill; (d) Mrs. Lafayette & 
family. 


4. ‘What this country needs is a good five-cent cigar.”: 
(a) Vice Pres. Thomas R. Marshall; (b) Vice Pres. John N. 
Garner; (c) Pres. Calvin Coolidge; (d) J. B. Doakes, Pres. of 
Nat’l. Assoc. of 10-Cent Cigar Mfrs. 


5. “‘Give me liberty or give me death!" (a) Andrew Jackson; 
(b) Benjamin Franklin; (c) Patrick Henry; (d) PFC Joe Blow, 
USMC, who added, “‘ Preferably at 1300.” 


6. ‘The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.’’: (a) J. 
Edgar Hoover; (b) Winston Churchill; (c) Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; (d) Umbriago. 


7. “‘Is Brooklyn still in the league?”’: (a) Bill Terry; (b) Mel 
Ott; (c) Carl Hubbell; (d) Flatbush Citizens Committee. 


8. ‘I have not yet begun to fight.’’: (a) Sgt. York; (b) John 
Paul Jones; (c) Admiral Dewey; (d) Tony Galento (after 
being revived in his dressing room). 


9. “If you wish the sympathy of broad masses, then you 
must tell them the crudest and most stupid things”’: (a) Tojo; 
(b) Hitler; (c) Fritz Kuhn; (d) Dale Carnegie. 


10. ‘‘Dat’s da situation dat prevails.”: (a) W. C. Fields; 
(b) Maxie Rosenbloom; (c) Jimmy Durante; (d) Clare Booth 
Luce. 


11. ‘‘The reports of my death are greatly exaggerated.”’: 
(a) Alexander Woollcott; (b) Mark Twain; (c) Booth Tarking- 
ton; (d) Leo (The Lip) Durocher. 


12. ‘‘Always leave them laughing when you say goodbye.”’: 
(a) George M. Cohan; (b) Eddie Cantor; (c) Sophie Tucker; 
(d) Herbert Hoover. 


13. ‘‘We have met the enemy and they are ours.”’: (a) Gen- 
eral George S. Patton; (b) Commodore Perry; (c) Admiral 
Nimitz; (d) The Marx Brothers. 


14. ‘“‘Let’s look at the record.’’: (a) Thomas Dewey; (b) 
Wendell Willkie; (c) Al Smith; (d) Papa Dionne. 


15. “‘I came here to kill Japs. I didn’t come here to be 
evacuated.”: (a) Sgt. John Basilone, USMC; (b) Lt. William 
Deane Hawkins, USMC; (c) Lt. Col. Henry Pierson (Jim) 
Crowe; USMC; (d) A drunk, on being bounced out of the 
Japanese Gardens night club in Yonkers, N. Y., for creating 
a disturbance. 


16. ‘‘I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.”’: (a) Gen Omar Bradley; (b) Gen. John Pershing; 
(c) Ulysses S. Grant; (d) Frenchy Bordagaray, (holding out 
for a pay raise from the Dodgers). 


17. ‘I would rather be right than be President.”’: (a) Henry 
Clay; (b) Alexander Hamilton; (c) Henry Wallace; (d) King- 
fish Levinsky. 


18. ‘‘We must all hang together or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately.’’: (a) Abraham Lincoln; (b) Benjamin Frank- 
lin; (c) John Hancock; (d) Al Capone. 


19. ‘‘And a woman is only a woman, but a good cigar is a 
smoke.”: (a) Mark Twain; (b) Rudyard Kipling; (c) H. L. 
Mencken; (d) John Barrymore. 


20. ‘Gentlemen, include me out!"’: (a) George Jessel; (b) 
Huey Long; (c) Samuel Goldwyn; (d) Nicholas Murrav Butler. 
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its face scarred with bomb and shell croters, Engebi lies helpless. , 
from m 


before invading Marines. Note smoke rising 


by Sgt. John Conner 


Many a Jap-held island 
has been reduced into 
ruins by naval gunfire 
supporting our !- “dings 







the spotter’s team, the patter over his radio 
sounded more like a sports broadcast than 
serious warfare. Up on the front lines Marine Lieu- 
tenant W. A. Fischer, the shore fire control party 


Te SERGEANT EUGENE KETTLE, chief of 


spotter, was getting the guns of a supporting 
destroyer onto the Jap batteries and reporting results 
with the verbal facility of a Bill Stern. Kettle almost 
forgot the scream of battle as he listened in. 

“That blast walked in close enough to sting them 
with some of our red hot shrapnel,” the lieutenant 
purred. “‘Let’s have another 50 yards of right wind- 
age. The elevation is right on, right on... That’s 








it. It looked like a blow to the muzzle. One, two, 
three, four, five salvos now . Rapid fire, yeah...” 

The ship’s shells began to sigh overhead. They 
were going by pretty close, but Kettle couldn’t hear 
the explosions. The CP he was in was too far away. 
But the lieutenant could see them sparkle up there 
on the ridge. 

This was part of the naval gunfire support picture 
on Saipan. There, as in the Marshalls, Solomons and 
Aleutians, warships bombarded islands in prepara- 
tion for landings, and supported troops as they 
moved inland. It was the latter phase that Lieu- 
tenant Fischer and his party were concerned with. 
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Shattered and flattened Jap planes litter the runway on Engebi after tons of bombs and shells 


have showered down on the island. Scores of hits have left the aerial strip unsuitable for use 


Their fire support ship was working over four enemy 
artillery positions that were dug in on a high ridge 
running parallel to Marine lines on the beachhead. 
There were three separate batteries and a single gun 
mounted on tracks that would emerge from a cave, 
fire and retire like the imitation bird on a cuckoo 
clock. During the afternoon the vulnerable Marine 
artillery had been neutralized in Lieutenant Fischer’s 
sector, holding up the Marine advance. It wasn't 
until darkness had revealed the muzzle flashes that 
the lieutenant was able to get a fix on the lofty 
emplacements. 

The Jap gunners were hard to pin down. As the 
destroyer bracketed first one position, then another, 
each would cease firing until the heat passed on to 
the next battery. Then each position would resume 
firing. Lieutenant Fischer ascertained that two of 
the batteries were situated behind the crest of the 
ridge, barely out of reach. Against these he called a 
flanking play, bringing in fire from two destroyers 
lying to the south of the island. By 1130 the barrage 
had been stopped. Three and a half hours later the 
expected Jap attack came 


ANKS were the spearhead. They clanked out 
of a wooded ravine to the left of the barrage’s 
point of concentration in an attempt to surprise The 
leading four, coming on abreast, were almost simul- 
taneously stopped by bazookas and 37s. Instead of 
H. E., Lieutenant Fischer hung up flares, sil- 
houetting the tanks in a ghostly but effective glim- 
mer. He had two destroyers behind him now, one for 
illumination and a second for gunfire 
The tanks were into the Marine lines before the 
safely could fire on them, but when 
Jap infantry followed the armor out of the woods 
the spotter turned on the The attack 
melted into a mess of torn Japs and blacked tanks 
Naval gunfire support for land operations has 
been one of the big tactical surprises of the war. 
There is nothing new in the use of warships against 
land strong-points but employment of ships’ guns to 
cover the landing of troops in a continuing amphibi- 
ous operation had been used just once before, at 
Galipoli during World War I. There, the lack of 
ship-to-shore radio communications made it a com- 
paratively ineffectual supporting operation. Spotting 
had to be done by catapault plane which returned to 
the ships with every new piece of target data. 
The tremendous hitting power of battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers was hitched up to amphibious 
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second ‘‘can”’ 


air bursts 


troop tactics during U.S. Fleet maneuvers in the 
mid-1930s by the Navy and Marine Corps. The 
establishment of an effective liaison between ships 
and forces ashore has been the chief problem. Two 
shore fire control party systems were used on the 
initial assault on Guadalcanal. Eight SFCPSs landed 
later to support the advance. 

SFCPSs were used in the later Solomons cam- 
paigns, in the Aleutians, Gilberts, New Britain and 
the Marianas and Carolines. As the Navy grew and 
the newer, faster, warships were used for hit-zun 
raids deep into Japanese territory, more and more of 
the older and slower battlewagons were devoted to 
backing up landings. The effect on Japanese morale 
became apparent, almost at the outset. 

Naval gunfire against the atoll type of objective 
was perfected at Kwajalein where it literally seared 
Roi, Namur and Kwajalein islands clean of their 
human defenders and vegetation. Saipan, much 
larger and more rugged, posed new problems in the 
Central Pacific drive. Here was an island with towns 
to fight through, ridges with steep reverse slopes to 
get at, and myriad caves to clean out. The Garapan 
area, including Mucho Point and Sugar Loaf Hill, 
was expected to be the toughest part of the island. 
It was treated with due respect. Twenty-one war- 
ships slugged at it. The town turned to rubble and 
when the Second Division hit the strong points loss 
of men was far under expectations 

On Saipan’s D plus One day, Navy Lieutenant 
Ferdinand Mendenhall, a regimental liaison officer 
waiting in a landing boat to go ashore, had a box seat 
view of a fire support cruiser at work. The warship 
had been assigned to watch the northern flank of the 
beachheads in case the Japs launched an attack 
down the beach road. As Lieutenant Mendenhall 
looked the Japs attacked. 

It was like seeing a Bel Geddes model come to life. 
The lieutenant could see the distant, tiny figures 
come down the road in a column trailing a plume of 
dust. The cruiser’s forward turrets belched blobs 
of flame. Nothing happened for a moment. Then the 
column and its dust exploded into a confusion of 
spouting dirt and human debris. For 15 minutes the 
guns crackled. Then they stopped. 

When he got ashore Lieutenant Mendenhall 
walked up the road to see the results. He found a 
solid 200-yard section on which bodies lay so thick 
it was difficult to pick his way over them without 
stepping on an arm or leg. 

It is the Navy’s job to get troops ashore, and to 








World War Il brings 
gunnery and support 
techniques to fine art 


see they are able to stay there. Its ships take the 
place of artillery in the early stages of a campaign, 
both in laying the preparation bombardment and in 
sustaining the actual landings. The primary purpose 
of the Navy guns is to fill in the gap before artillery 
can set up, but together with aviation it continues 
to lend support in conjunction with artillery until 
the front lines get out of range. With the exception 
of New Guinea, no objective was big enough for that 
until the Philippines were invaded. 

Destroyers, with their ability to provide close sup- 
port from ranges as short as 1000 yards, make up the 
bulk of any fire support fleet. The old two-stacker of 
pre-war construction, is typical of the efficient float- 
ing battery. The long experience of her crew makes 
her capable of fast reaction to shore instructions 
when quick delivery is needed. 

One such ship has come through some tough spots. 
At Makin she was ordered to blast Japs out of two 
hulks near the beach. To do the best job she risked 
getting into shoal waters. The shooting over, she 
found herself menaced on all sides by coral heads. 
There was one possible solution to the ticklish situa- 
tion. It was a shallow, tortuous channel that looked 
as if it might be deep enough for her passage. The 
screws began to turn over at a walk and the destroyer 
snaked into the exit. The bottom could be seen 
clearly through the green water. A seaman climbed 
the mast, and as if he were aboard an old sailing 
vessel, called directions down to the helmsman on 
the bridge. 

‘Take it to port, it looks a little better over there,” 
he would shout. ‘“‘Now a little on the starboard 
helm.” 

A leadsman in the bow was keeping a check on 
the depth, and chanting: 

**By the deep six. ... Less a quarter six.... No 
bottom at ten!’ No bottom at ten meant the 
destroyer was in the clear again. 

The shore fire control party was developed by the 
Marines under the direction of Lieutenant Colonel 
Donald M. Weller, chief of the Fire Control Section 
in Hawaii. Although designed for Marines, whose 
job it is to seize forward bases, the first SFCPs were 
trained by the Section for North Africa. 


T FIRST enlisted personnel for SFCPs was 
made up largely of men borrowed from other 
outfits. Experience soon showed there was a need for 
men who had specific training for the job. So the 
joint assault signal company, called JASCO, was 
introduced. The JASCO provides all necessary types 
of personnel to SFCPs ——- scout NCOs, radio and 
telephone men, and officers. The officers are the 
naval liaison officer and the spotter. The latter is 
either a Marine or Army lieutenant, depending on 
whether the Marine Corps or Army is landing. 

A shore fire control party is assigned to each 
battalion. The naval liaison officer, usually an ensign 
or lieutenant, junior grade, works with the battalion 
CO, acting as his personal adviser on matters per- 
taining to naval gunfire support. He relays the CO’s 
orders to the spotter who in turn identifies targets 
and directs fire on them. Naval gunfire officers are 
also attached to regiments and divisions for advisory 
purposes. 

The spotter’s position is on or beyond the front 
lines at any point from which he can set his target. 
During one battle a salty old naval captain skep- 
tically checked up on a Marine lieutenant serving 
as a spotter. 

““Young man,” said the four-striper over the net- 
work, “‘can you see the front lines?” 

**See ‘em,” the officer barked, not aware of the 
rank behind the question. “I can spit on them.” 

Spotting is done by plane when a target to be pin- 
pointed is not within the spotter’s field of vision. 
This was the case at Attu when a gunboat in Mas- 
sacre Bay was assigned the job of shooting up Jap 
barges in Chicafo harbor across the island. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Milton Irvine, an NLO, went up 
in a Kingfisher. He soon spotted the target, radioed 
the data to the ship and settled back to watch the 
fireworks. Suddenly he realized the plane was cross- 
ing the gun-target line, perhaps in the actual path 
of his own shells. It was too late to turn back. The 
pilot gu. ed the plane, but already the ship had 
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fired. The lieutenant could see smoke drifting from 
her six-inch muzzles. The next instant the salvo 
passed under the plane with the roar of an express 
train and the kite bounced like a rubber ball. The 
shells had missed the observation party by a few feet. 

The tremendous power at the command of the 
NLO was demonstrated at Peleliu, where Marines 
fought drawn-out battles over hills honeycombed 
with caves. Just west of famous Bloody Nose Ridge 
a 100-foot crest of rock was holding up a regiment. 
Japs with mortars, machine guns and rifles were well 
entrenched. Three cruisers were brought into the 
battle. They pounded the ridge for about 20 minutes 
and won the day. Weakened by its own system of 
tunnels the hill collapsed in a gigantic storm of dust. 

Radio networks that hook up the supporting fleet 
with its eyes ashore provide so complete a system of 
communications that commanders on any front can 
locate all other outfits and chart their progress. On 
Guam, when Marines coming one way and the Army 
approaching from the other direction were about to 
meet at the base of Orote peninsula, officers on each 
side checked by radio to identify suspicious-looking 
troops coming toward them. Had they not been able 
to do this there might have been some tragic activi- 
ties of the shoot-first-and-ask-questions-later variety. 

There are two main nets, the local between ship, 
NLO and spotter, and the control or *‘common” 
hook-up connecting every ship with every unit 
ashore. Field telephone is usually used for inter- 
shore party communications. 

When support was asked for o.: bloody Peleliu it 
was usually a rush order. Lieutenant (j.g.) G. W. 
Martin, an NLO doing temporary duty at the 
phones aboard a destroyer, got a battalion com- 
mander’s SOS over the local net. The battalion was 
pinned down by mortar fire. The battalion NLO 
asked for anti-personnel air bursts. Just as Lieu- 
tenant Martin was about to say “Okay” another 
destroyer got into his line of fire. 

“It will take a couple of minutes,”’ he told the 
pinned-down NLO. 

“Gee, thanks,” the other replied, sarcastically. 
“T’ll be a dead duck by then.” 


HE destroyer started firing in time to save 

everyone’s necks After five salvos it was 
ordered to cease fire. The battalion had been freed 
and was ready to advance. Came the relieved voice 
of the NLO. 

“*Thank God for you,”’ he murmured. 

Another NLO used the common at Makin to stop 
a “can” that was dropping shells too close to his 
lines. Intended for a beach target the fire was carry- 
ing over. He called his own ship. 

“What ship is in the neighboring sector?’’ he 
asked. 

““FS65,”’ the destroyer answered. 

“Relay to FS65 to cease fire immediately.” 

The destroyer immediately stilled her guns and 
did not resume firing until she had shifted her 
own position. 

One of the principal jobs of the NLO and his ship 
is illumination of night battlefields. On Kwajalein, 
Ensign Sherman Tucker, an NLO, had run one 
destroyer cut of ammunition and was starting out 
again with a new one. To help him quickly determine 
his new ship-target line he asked the relieving “‘can”’ 
to turn on her searchlights. That was an unlucky 
move for certain Sons of Heaven who happened to be 
silently stealing in with landing boats to make a 
surprise attack against the rear of a Marine company 
on the lagoon beach. The beams picked up the Jap 
detail and Marine rifles did the rest. 

One hot night on Tinian, Marine Lieutenant 
Gordon Gary was supporting four companies that 
had taken a “‘ beachhead” on the edge of a bluff and 
were trying to hold it against repeated Jap attacks. 
He kept flares up as much as he could. Whenever 
there was an interim of darkness Jap infiltration 
would start, and the Nips tried to time counter- 
attacks in the same way. 

Early in the morning his destroyer notified him 
it was being relieved. There would be an interval of 
about 10 minutes while the new ship got into position 
and adjusted for illumination. A mortar company, 
meanwhile, had enough flares to fill in. For some 
reason the second destroyer was delayed and the 
mortar company began to run out of light. The 
mortar lieutenant consulted Spotter Gary. 

“For God's sake,” he jittered. ‘‘Get something up 
there I can’t last much longer.” 

A flare died out in the sky. 

“That was my last gasp,” the mortar lieutenant 


Said. 


There was a long moment of darkness, with both 


officers anxiously looking seaward. Then they heard 


































































In background may be seen the first, second 
in on the bombarded 


assault troops moving 


what they had been waiting for, a drawn-out 
bo-o-o-ong high over their heads and the fighting 
lights were on again. 

The hollow noise was the explosion of a flare shell. 
These sky chandeliers go aloft in casings weighing 
about 35 pounds. After the initial eerie detonation 
the casing, hollow at both ends, comes down with 
a weird hoot. Naval gunnery officers soon found it 
good strategy to get these casings into Jap lines. In 
the atoll fighting the casings were no consideration 
because they carried far enough to land in the water 

Then came Saipan, Naval Lieutenant Edward 
Calihan, a big, jovial Irishman, was relaxing on D 
plus Seven in a regimental CP when he heard his 
first casing fall. It struck close to the CP. No one 
knew what it was but as one man the entire CP 
personnel hit the deck. More of the unseen pro- 
jectiles thumped around in the dark. Someone 
thought it might be armor-piercing stuff coming the 
wrong way and got on the phone to Division. Divi- 
sion checked, found that no artillery could be coming 
near the CP and advised everyone to knock off the 
clowning. The next day Lientenant Calihan learned 
about the casings 

Four nights later the Division CP was pinned 
down by a similar barrage. They didn’t think it 
clowning then. The regimental phone rang and Lieu- 
tenant Calihan picked it up. 

**Look, Cal,” said a Division voice. ‘‘ Those casings 
are falling all around our ears If you're firing stars 
will you knock it off?” 

Ships’ guns help in mopping-up operations, par- 
ticularly where caves are involved. In the Marianas 
destroyers were used up and down shoreline cliffs 
to dislodge Jap soldiery and civilians. Battleships 
and cruisers sealed inland caves with their heavier 
projectiles, sometimes eliminating dangerous artil- 
lery positions and stores. 

The NLO attached to Marine units lives like a 
Marine during an operation. He tries to live up to 
the name Marines have made, and he takes a lot of 
kidding. Leathernecks always find a nickname for 
him, like ‘‘admiral’’, ‘‘one can” and ‘‘comsacpac’”’. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Ray Roark, a short, balding 
NLO — called ‘‘curly’’ —- thought he had a chance 
one day to show he had Marine stuff in him. The 
Japs were attacking. He grabbed a carbine, jumped 
into a foxhole and sighted in on a Jap who was com- 
ing straight for him. He seemed to be calm enough, 
but somehow he released the magazine catch instead 
of the safety and the carbine simply wouldn’t 
operate. The Jap never got to him. He and more 
behind him went down before Marine bullets. 

When the fighting stopped Lieutenant Roark got 
up, brushed the dirt from his dungarees and mum- 
bled fervently, as if praying. 

*“What?” asked the Marine sergeant who hap- 
pened to be walking by. 

“I said,”’ said Lieutenant Roark, “‘thank the Lord 
for our secret weapon, PFC Marine.” END 
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and third waves of landing croft with Marine 
island under the protection of a smoke screen 









Strike on a Jap ammunition dump on Kwajalein 
sends up a tremendous billow of greasy smoke 


The explosion of the dump destroyed barracks 
flanked by concrete cistern in the background 
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Sgt. Cheek accompanies himself with his guitar 
as he sings some verses from the Recon Song, 
a ballad whose firish must wait the end of war 


HEADQUARTERS, AMPHIBIOUS RECON. 
NAISSANCE BATTALION, FMF PACIFIC — 


and sang the first verses of ‘‘ The Recon Song” 
soon after this battalion landed in the Marshalls 

on D-day minus one day. Cheek added more verses 
in the Marianas and says the ballad will not be com- 
pleted until we've won the Pacific war and the 
Recon Boys have been disbanded 

Although Cheek’s “‘symphony” is_ unfinished, 
the lyrics are well known throughout the Central 
and Western Pacific and the actions mentioned 
caused considerable anguish to the naval censors 
several months ago when Albert Lafayette sang 
“The Recon Song" over the Saipan radio station 

Cheek, a mortar expert in the best Lou Diamond 
tradition, is the nearest thing to a one-man minstrel 
show that you will find out this way 

He has been with this hard-fisted outfit for about 
a year. He has landed with the battalion on 20- 
some-odd islands and islets in the Marshalls and 
Marianas (usually well in advance of the main 
body of assault troops), and has managed to rise 
from private first class to acting platoon sergeant, 
a notable advance in an organization of carefully 
selected Marines. (One of the requisites for getting 
in the Recon is being able to swim for two miles in 
salt water.) 


Gitns sane € Albert Lafayette (Red) Cheek wrote 


T IS as a troubadour and raconteur, though, 
that Albert Lafayette has become one of the 

best known non-coms in this war theatre 
At sea, on converted destroyers and attack trans 
ports, or on smoking island battlefields just secured, 
the red-headed Texas boy picks a guitar and sings 
old. and new ballads with the same intrinsic quaver 
ing rhythm that has brought fame and fortune to 
such professionals as Roy Acuff and Ernest Tubbs 
The “‘Recon Song,” in part, goes like this (any 
tune will serve, though Cheek prefers the tune to 


“Wabash Cannonball’) 


‘‘We sailed from San Diego one quiet day 
in June. 
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Sailed on to San Francisco and left there 
much too soon. 

Went down into the Pacific, to old Hawaii 
way 

Where the whiskey was rotten and the 
women wouldn't play. 

Then off to the Gilbert Islands — Apa- 
mama wasn't good. 

The Fourth Platoon hit Makin and did 
just what they should. 

Then back to old Hawaii 
this time was short, 

The Marshalls invasions were coming up 

Recon must do its part. 


but our stay 


Major Jones called formation, to give us 
all a tip. 

Our converted destroyer was loaded and 
ready for the trip. 

So we sailed off to the Marshalls, waiting 
for D-day. 

The Major gave us all the dope 
a lot to say. 


he had 


H-hour was at 10 PM we landed itn the 
rain, 

Secured more than 20 islands and sailed 
back again. 

’Twas back to old Hawaii 
was the spot, 

Recon deserved a rest 
been hot. 

In just about two months or three, we 
sailed off to Saipan 

Aboard an attack transport and H-hour 
was soon at hand. 

We were attached to the Second Marines. 
We knew we'd have some fun. 

And old Recon was on its way on D-day, 
minus one. 


a rest camp 


Eniwetok had 


Now across the Pacific lie the islands of 
Japan 


to a one-Marine minstrel 


Where we've a score to settle and the 
time is nigh at hand. 

So we're packing all our gear to sail the 
roaring sea 

To make this country safe for those who 
love Democracy. 

The Recon Boys are coming, hear those 
angry M-1s whine, 

For we know how to use them, to elimi- 
nate the swine. 

They’ Il all know their days are over when 
our mortars begin to fall 

And we're coming after them — Recon, 
one and all!’’ 





The next-to-last verse of ‘The Recon Song” was 
borrowed from a piece by Roy Acuff entitled 
‘Modern Cannonball.” The remainder of the lyrics 
are Cheek’s own. And he says that the verses 
‘just come to me without much effort at all.”” They 
certainly have an extemporaneous sound. 


One of the other Recon Boys describes Cheek 
as a “fiery, fun-loving fat man.”’ Albert Lafayette 


might be called stout — he has truck tire swells of 
blubber around his midriff even after weeks of hard 
fighting and harder living. But he’s no fat man in 
the usual sense of the designation. He is five feet, 
11 inches in height and he weighs from 210 to 230 
pounds, depending on the chow’situation. He has 
an unusually big-boned and muscular frame. Cheek 
is regarded as an outstanding bar-room fighter in 
a battalion which is singularly well-equipped with 
talented exponents of this school of battling. 


HEEK, who is modest about his many accom- 

plishments, says that he regards himself as 

“the most fouled-up man in this Marine Corps, bar 

none.” He illustrates this thesis with stories of his 
own misadventures. 

“I got fouled up right after I was born,” said 
Albert Lafayette, ‘‘when Momma and Poppa could- 
n’t agree on what to name me. They had 12 kids 
and they never could agree on names for any of 
them. That’s why I have two sisters named Eliza- 
beth and two named Annie.” 

The Cheek ranchhouse was located on the inter- 
section of three Texas counties. There were parts 
of the house in each of the three counties. Mrs. 
Cheek registered the infant’s name in one county 
as ‘‘Albert Lafayette’’ in honor of Queen Victoria’s 
prince consort and the French patriot. The attend- 
ing physician, whose Christian name was George, 
signed a birth certificate in another county that the 
babe’s name was “George Lafayette.”” Mr. Cheek 
registered his son in the third county simply as 
“Red Cheek.” 

“I've had lots of red-headed kids,’”” commented 
Mr. Cheek, ‘‘and I think it is high time that I 
made it official by really naming one of them Red. 
A red-headed boy who is legally named Red ought 
not to have much trouble in life.” 

For the first half-dozen years of his life, or there- 
abouts, the little flame-haired boy didn’t know for 
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sure what his Christian names were. Finally, in 
deference to Mother Cheek, the father and the physi- 
cian acknowledged defeat, and the boy entered First 
Grade as Albert Lafayette. 

Cheek’s brothers are a formidable foursome. 

The eldest, Andrew Jackson Cheek, is a much- 
decorated Army colonel now serving with a tank 
outfit in Germany. Andrew Jackson won the DSC 
and the Silver Star in the Sicilian and Italian cam- 
paigns. He is six feet, four inches in height and he 
was a baseball and football star at Texas A. & M. 

“I guess Andrew Jackson is a pretty fair dog- 
face,”’ said Sergeant Cheek, ‘‘but he got fouled up 
on his name same as I did, at the start.” 

Mrs. Cheek registered Andrew Jackson in one 
county as ‘“‘ Andrew Roy.” 

The other brothers are Daniel Boone Cheek (his 
father calls him ** Daniel Webster’’) who is a gun- 
ner’s mate and mandolin player on a warship in the 
Pacific; Joseph Alexander Cheek (also, registered 
as “‘Grover Cleveland’’) who is a private in the 
Army and a Saipan veteran; and Thomas Jefferson 
Cheek, an uninhibited youth who is still in high 
school. 

Thomas Jefferson is fond of playing little jokes 
on the other members of the family. 

“Jefferson sure is mischievous,’ said Albert 
Lafayette. ‘‘On my last visit home, Jefferson put 
some cockle burrs under the saddle blanket on 
Poppa’s saddle horse.” 

Mr. Cheek, who is 65 years of age but very rugged, 
was tossed over a four-rail wooden fence by his 
mount. The old gentleman picked himself up, 
laughing at his fun-loving son's prank. 

“Later, during the day, Poppa caught Jefferson 
unawares and slipped some cockle burrs under the 
saddle blanket on Jefferson's pony.” 

One of the Cheek sisters is a Holiness preacher. 


ALBERT LAFAYETTE says that it is really 
remarkable the way his preaching sister 
“can turn back flips right up on the pulpit before 
those Holy Rollers.” 

Cheek was a high school football player at San 
Saba, a small town in the cedar breaks country of 
southwestern Texas. He made pocket money by 
playing and singing at country dances. He recalls 
that some of these dances were so wild and woolly 
that any unfortunate imbiber who passed out on 
the dance floor was in grave danger of being stamped 
to death. Cheek saved his money and bought an 
unusually good guitar. However, one night the San 
Saba river got up so high that water was “hip deep 
to a tall Indian" in Cheek’s bedroom. The guitar 
floated out of a window and the boy never saw it 
again. 

He finished high school in January, 1941, and 
packed a guitar and other necessities and went to 
Baylor University. He had a scholarship and a job. 
He lettered at guard as a sophomore on a Baylor 
team that won seven games and lost three in the 
Autumn of 1942. He had joined the Marine Corps 
reserve and was supposed to go to candidates’ class 
as soon as it was adjudged that he’d had enough 
schooling. He was doing well scholastically, espe- 
cially in mathematics. 

“But I was sure dissatisfied,” said Cheek. ** I guess 
nothing would please me in those days. I was sure 
fouled up.” 

Cheek and four. other impatient Baylor foot- 
ballers, all Marine reservists, wrote a rather brash 
air mail special delivery letter to the Commandant 
in February, 1943. The letter said: “‘We're tired of 
going to school and we're afraid we're going to sit 
out the war. We don’t care whether we become 
officers or not. Send us to Boot Camp.” 

Back came a reply advising the boys to stay in 
school until there was a place for them in candi 
dates’ class and warning them that they would 
lose their private first class ratings and slow up their 
chances of becoming officers if they jumped the gun 
and went to Boot Camp before they were called up. 
Cheek and an end, Jim Lee, still wanted to leave . 
They sent a telegram to the Commandant: “Send 
us our orders, please, sir. We don’t ask anything 
but a private’s rating. All we want is a rifle agd a 
chance to fight.” 


. 
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The boys got quick action on the telegram. 

Lee left first — for boot camp at Parris Island. 

“But I got fouled up,” said Albert Lafayette. 
“TI sure got fouled up.” 


HEEK was told to report to the Recruit 

Depot at San Diego. He did. His orders were 

sent, through some clerical mischance, to the Re- 
cruit Depot at Parris Island. 

So, Cheek got a rather cold reception at San Diego. 
They didn’t know what the devil to do with him. 
He was given a boot haircut and sdme dungarees 
before it was discovered that his papers were not in 
order. Thereafter, for more than a month, Red 
stayed around the Depot waiting for his orders to 
arrive. He slept with some cooks and bakers. He was 
put on a painting detail. He painted the flag pole 
and the bulkheads in all the receiving barracks He 
was certainly relieved when the orders finally caught 
up with him and he was placed in a platoon. 

After Boot Camp, Cheek was directed to report 
to a Marine Corps mortar school at Camp Pendle- 
ton. On arriving at Pendleton, he found that the 
mortar school (and his orders) were at Camp 
Elliott. 

“*T sure was fouled up,”’ said Cheek. 

He made a good record at the school. He was in a 
platoon which set a new record with 100 per cent 
qualification. Albert Lafayette, because of his ex- 
cellent personal record, was made an instructor. 

‘**Nothing pleased me, though,” said Cheek, ‘‘and 
I asked to be sent overseas with the next replace- 
ment.” 

He had the good luck to go overseas in the same 
outfit with a friend, Gunnery Sergeant Hugh D. 
Reeves of San Antonio, one of the Corps’ best mor- 
tarmen. Since then, Reeves, one of the Recon Boys’ 
stronges! swimmers and cagiest scouts, has been or 
some of the most desperate missions assigned tc 
any man in the battalion. 

Reeves and Cheek joined the Recon almost imme- 
diately after arriving at a Pacific base in December, 
1943. A month before, in the Gilberts, the Recon 
needed mortars badly in attempting to take a stout 
Japanese defensive position. So the two burly Texas 
sergeants and a number of other mortar specialists 
became welcome members of the battalion. 

Cheek was an acting corporal and squad leader 
when he went in on D-day minus one day at Majuro 
with a Recon platoon which became the first Ameri- 
can unit to land on Japanese territory in the war. 
Majuro was easy, though. At Eniwetok. a few weeks 
later, the Recon functioned. mostly, as a regular 
infantry outfit and ran into some hot action. They 
hit islet after islet in the big atoll, driving the Japa- 
nese marines before them. On one particularly busy 
day, Reeves’ outfit fired 168 rounds of mortars in 
what officers present described as the greatest mor- 
tar display they’d ever seen. 

‘*Red has sure got an artistic touch with a mor- 
tar,”’ said Reeves. 


HEEK saw more heavy action in the Mari- 

anas, particularly at Tinian. But he regards 

the Pacific war with a growing impatience. He has 

several post-war plans: to finish *‘ The Recon Song” 

and to return to Baylor and play some more. football 

and to marry a wealthy Amarillo rancher’s daughter. 

‘“‘What do you hear from the folks, Red?” we 
asked. 

**Well,” said Albert Lafayette, ** Andrew Jackson 
is deep in Germany and has won himself another 
medal of some kind. I guess he is a pretty fair to 
middling dogface. Daniel Boone was in the battle 
of the Philippines on a destroyer. Joseph Alexander 
is still on Saipan. The San Saba river has been up, 
I guess, because I haven’t been getting many letters 
from home. But I did hear from my preaching sis- 
ter, and she is really laying those Holy Rollers in 
the aisles with her sermons and back flips. She says 
Thomas Jefferson is as mischievous as ever. The 
other day, Poppa was hitching up a span of mules 
to the buggy. Well, Jefferson goosed one of the 
mules. And the. mule kicked Poppa real hard and 
broke his collar bone. Poppa laughed some at the 
joke, but I think he is getting just a little bit put 
out with Jefferson.” END 
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More than one million feet of board has 


arrived for construction of civilian homes 


ject on this island, liberated from the 
Jap yoke by American forces. 

A new village of 1000 homes, combining 
features of American and native Oriental 
houses, is under construction at Sinajana, 
near the shell-torn capital city of Agana. The 
project is sponsored by the Military Govern- 
ment section of Marine Major General Henry 
L. Larsen’s island command. 

This war housing project is to take care of 
homeless natives until Agana, which was 
nearly leveled by bombs and naval shells, 
can be rebuilt. It was decided to construct 
these 1000 homes as temporary shelters since 
it is doubtful that building materials for per- 
manent structures will be available before 
war’s end. 

The houses under construction are large 
one-room affairs built two feet off the ground, 
with board floors and sidings and thatched 
roofs, combining both the American and na- 
tive tropical motif. Naval Construction Bat- 
talions and Guamanian labor are being used 
to build the homes. Seabees are building the 
floors and sidings, while native girls weave 
thatching for the roofs, which are put on the 
structures by Guamanian men. 

The project will be a model village contain- 
ing a school, administration building, fire and 
police departments, and retail stores, operated 
by natives. 

One and one-quarter million board feet of 
lumber, the first shipped here exclusively for 
civilian use, recently arrived and is being used 
in building the village. More lumber is ex- 
pected in the near future and plans also are 
under way for a civilian-operated and owned 
lumber mill. 


| ie meets West in a war housing pro- 


ORE than 12,000 Guamanians were 

left homeless by the terrific bombard- 
ment and shelling by American naval forces 
during the reoccupation of the island. 

Eight thousand of these natives already 
have been housed in two villages constructed 
under supervision of the Military Govern- 
ment. These are located at Agat, completely 
leveled by our shells, and Telafofo, a new vil- 
lage built on a plateau. Each houses about 
4000 Guamanians in homes of bamboo and 
thatched roofs. Wood floors are now being in- 
stalled in the homes. 

With the completion of the new war hous- 
ing project at Sinajana, all natives made home- 
less during the American invasion of the island 
will have homes. When materials are avail- 
able Agana, once a city of 10,000, will be re- 
built and arise once again as one of the most 
beautiful cities in the central Pacific. 

PFC STANLEY FINK 
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The first sergeant was trudging along in the rear before we were half way there 


The First Sergeant’s Fifi} 


"| “HE First Sergeant had told me that I could 
not have the weekend off right after I had won 
$2000 from him in a strictly friendly game of 

poker in New Zealand. He had drug $100 light on 

the last pot and I had not got my money yet, which 

I told the First Sergeant 
“First Sergeant,”’ I said, ‘“‘if I have to stay in this 

weekend I will not have anything to do except count 

my money. In which case I would like to have the 
$100 you owe me because every $100 counts.” 

Then the First Sergeant said, ‘‘Leave us not be 
hasty.” 

Maybe he could see his way clear to letting me 
have the weekend off after all, the First Sergeant 
said, and then I would not need the $100 he owed me 
or the other $100 I would let him have till payday. 

What is a couple of one hundred dollar bills be- 
tween friends, the First Sergeant said. 

I said it was exactly four months pay 

The First Sergeant said: ‘‘ Yes, that is true that a 
mere Field Music only receives $50 a month, but that 
a Field Music First Class, now gets $54 a month.” 

He said he would not be at all surprised if we had 
a Field Music First Class warrant kicking around 
somewhere in our T.O., but he could never remember 
those kind of things when he was in camp 

But now if he only had a nice quiet weekend in 
Wellington with his 4A, Mavis, he would not be at all 
surprised if he could remember it in a flash 

I said, yes, but after all a Field Music First Class 
only makes $4 a month more than a Field Music. It 
would take me four years and two months to get my 
two century notes back at that rate, I said, and I 
only have two and a half more years to do on my 
cruise. Now if there was a little old Field Music 
Corporal’s stripes kicking around in our T.O. some- 
where, I might be able to see my way clear to helping 
him remember it, I said. 


HE First Sergean, said if I stayed in for 30 I 

might make corporal when I retired, but 
that outside of that he did not see a chance of me 
ever getting to be over a one-striper at most 

He said it looked like he would have to stay in for 
the weekend and make up a new list of messmen. He 
just hated the job, he said, because the mess sergeant 
was so tough that the messmen went over the hill in 
droves. He said did I know that a Field Music could 
be put on mess duty? 

I said that I did not know it before but that I 
saw what he meant. Maybe we could work something 
out, I said. Maybe his ff, Mavis, could get me a 
date in Wellington, and then we could go in together 
for the weekend 

The First Sergeant said that he could not 
imagine any fifi going for a recruit like me, but 
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I could tag along as long as I paid all of the bills. 

When we got into Wellington on Saturday after- 
noon the First Sergeant seemed anxious to spend 
my money. He began looking for a taxi right away 
to go the six miles out to Mavis’s house. But you 
know how hard it is to get a taxi in Wellington, so 
we finally had to catch a ride which only took us 
half way out. We started to walk the rest. 

They say the First Sergeant led patrols all over 
Haiti. But he had not hiked any further than the 
slop-chute, lately. He had hiked there a little too 
often because the beer was popping out on his brow 
and he sounded like he had the asthma before we 
had made the first mile. He had seen to it that I 
made all of the hikes in our outfit so I was in good 
shape and kept pointing out the beauty of the 
countryside to him. Walking without a pack was a 
breeze, I said. He swore at me for a while but he soon 
did not have breath enough left. 


E MADE the house finally and Mavis 

proved that New Zealand girls are very 
much like American girls after all. She was not 
ready. Her father answered the door and invited us 
into the living room to wait for her. I looked at the 
magazines on a table but the First Sergeant just col- 
lapsed in a chair and wiped his face that had got 
very red during the last mile. 

Mavis was a very good looking girl if you iike 
them rugged. She topped me by about five inches, 
so I figured she was about five feet eight and I would 
say that she would weigh about 140 dressed for a 
physical. 

The First Sergeant introduced us and she shook 
hands with me. She said she worked on her father's 
farm and I did not bother to ask her if she had any 
trouble with the men in the field. I figured that she 
could deck any hired hand on the place. 

She said she thought she could get me a date with 
the girl who lived on the next farm and we would 
just walk over and see. It was only about three 
miles, she said, and she would like to get out and 
stretch her legs. She said she had been cooped up in 
a 40-acre field all day. 

I thought I was pretty good on a hike but Mavis 
was cut out for the infantry. Her normal stride was 
double time for me and the First Sergeant was in 
the rear echelon before we were half way. Mavis 
kept telling him to catch-up but he said he had got 
in the habit of scattering out on the ’Canal. 

“*Snipers you know,” he said. 

The ffi she was going to get for me had already 
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gone to town with a guy from Headquarters Com- 
pany. I wondered how he ever managed to walk out 
there from town but then I remembered that he 
would probably have a jeep. You know how people 
in Headquarters Company are. 

Mavis said never mind. We would go into town 
anyway because there was a dance that she just 
could not bear to miss. She said she would take turns 
dancing with us. 

The First Sergeant said why could not she and 
him spend a nice quiet evening at home and me go 
back to the dance in town. He said he wanted to ask 
her some questions about farming in New Zealand 
because he might want to settle down here after 
the war. He said he had enough money saved to buy 
a farm and that his pension would be coming in. 

But she said she did not want to talk about an old 
farm. She said she had been slaving over a hot field 
of corn all day and now she wanted to swing out. 
What was the matter with him, was he a square, a 
longhair? He better get hep to the jive, Jaxon, she 
said, and fly right or he could get himself another 
frame to squire. 

She said her father knew more about farming than 
she did, anyway, and why did not the First Sergeant 
stay in and talk to him while she and I trucked on 
in to town? The First Sergeant was against it at 
first but he was convinced by the time we had 
walked back to her house. 

Go on in and have a good time, he said. Dance 
our lives away, but he would stay in and plan for the 
future. He was the serious type, he said. I could tell 
from the uneasy way he looked at Mavis that he was 
really worried. 


AVIS and I had a swell time at the dance. 

She caught on fast and I showed her how to 
do the Schenectady hop. We got a ride back with the 
guy from Headquarters Company and her father and 
the First Sergeant were still up when we got in, 
drinking tea. Her father told me there was a spare 
room upstairs I could use. The First Sergeant could 
sleep in his room with him downstairs because they 
were not through talking yet anyway. 

Mavis and I went upstairs and she said I was a 
solid sender, her kind of guy. She said to be sure to 
come in town every time I could because I could stay 
in her house. 

The First Sergeant left early the next day to go 
back to camp even though we did not have to be in 
till reveille Monday morning. I am not exactly sure 
when he left because Mavis and I were taking a long 
hike in the hills. 

I had a date with her again for this weekend, but 
I guess I will not be able to make it. 

Sunday is a big day for messmen. END 
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Tulagi, Gavutu and Tanambogo, scenes of America’s first offensive 
in Pacific, are quiet bases today and shrines for the Marine Corps 


Wi Superfortresses rattling the crock- 


ery in the Emperor’s kitchen and with 

U.S. Amphibious forces throwing body 
punches at the Japanese inner ring of defenses, 
the mossy names of Tulagi, Gavutu and 
Tanambogo have long been supplanted by 
new headline locations. 

If militarily, there is a reason to look back, 
it is to see how far we have progressed. The 
general public identifies Guadalcanal with the 
first phase of our counter-attack in the Pacific. 
But for two days or more, the initial fighting 
of the offensive was in the ‘‘Little Theater”’ 
of Tulagi-Gavutu-Tanambogo. A Marine pho- 
tographer revisiting ‘“T-G-T”’ today was made 
aware of some ‘‘firsts’’ which occurred on these 
isles, and Marines Corps tradition is steeped 
in “firsts.” 

Marine infantrymen got their initial offen- 
sive taste of combat in World War II on 
Tulagit H-hour on August, 1942, was 0800 at 
Tulagi. At Guadalcanal, it was 0910, and the 
initial fighting was 
much heavier at 
Tulagi. The fiercest 


action was at Gavutu, where H-hour was at 
1200 on August 7. Tulagi, now a real GI Navy 
base, bears a few scars in common with 
Gavutu and Tanambogo, but weeds are cover- 
ing the battle areas in some places and the 
Seabees have waved their mechanical wands 
in other places. 

The Tulagi cemetery, only a few yards in- 
land from the shore facing Guadalcanal, stands 
as a monument to the men who fought in the 
leanest days of our Pacific offensive, when 
Marines’ fortitude was tried the most. Gavutu 
cemetery is small but it is believed to be the 
first cemetery in the South Pacific. A large 
percentage of the white crosses in all of the 
cemeteries on ‘““T-G-T”’ bear the names of 
navy dead from the bitter sea battles that 
raged in the area. 

Marines were introduced to cave-fighting 
on “T-G-T,”’ but grass has covered most of 
these caves today, and the others have been 
sealed up. Tulagi, Gavutu and Tanambogo 
are now in the quiet 
back-yard of the 
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SOME CHANGES (continued) 








This Japanese’ destroyer was sunk during the naval fighting in the Solomons and later the This “Unknown Marine” grave at Gavutu may 
rusted wreckage was raised by the US Navy and beached in an inlet off Florida Island have been the first one in the South Pacific 





Marine Cemeteries 


and Jap hulks are 





mementos of first 


push against the 





Nips in the Pacific 
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Gavutu today, as seen from the Gavutu-Tanambogo causeway. Paratroopers landed here on 
August 7, 1942, after only 15 minutes of bombardment by US warships and strafing by planes 
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In this cemetery on Gavutu are remains oj Marine paratroopers who fell in fight for harbor, Tulagi officers’ club formerly was used by 
seen in the background. Concrete structure seen to the right ‘s part of soap-making plant officials of the British government in Solomons 
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General view of the US naval headquarters for Tulagi area.* This was The British had destroyed most of the installations before the Nippers, 
seat of the British government in the days before the Jap invasion. in a convoy of 16 warships and transports, captured Tulagi, May 2, 1942 
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This old British cricket field, now used by Navy for basket ball, was the Halsey theater on Tulagi is one of best-appointed outdoor theaters in 
stage for furious fighting between the First Marine Raiders and the Nips South Pacific. Seats are graduated on a gentle slope for better vision 
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This splintered Japanese landing barge, beached on the Gavutu-Tanambogo A number of Nipponese troops were attempting escape to Florida Island in the 
causeway, was blasted by Navy dive bombers se + after the Marines landed barge. From 1000 to 13% s were killed on Tulagi, Gavutu, Tanambogo 





Photos by Corp. A. F. Hager, Jr. END 23 











YE GOT a lot of tall guys i: ir detachment, 
and they're always cracking their conks 
1 the overhead, which is just low enough 


or 


so you have to hunch over going through hatches 

Weary Willie Cironi from the Bronx was 6 feet 4 
inches, and he alt: t knocked himself out a few 
times. The last time we were in Norfolk, he sliced 
his scalp oper ventilator duct, got so muffed 
that he kicked a stanchion and broke some bones 


in his foot. We transferred him t shore hospital, 
and that's how we happened to get the Eager Beaver 
f Sea School 


aboard, as a replacement right out 


This Eager Beaver’s name was Ernest Crombie, 


and he was a skinny runt with glasses. He was all 
the time learning things and trying to get ahead. 
Eager 

Two weeks after he came aboard he knew sema 


phore and could tie knots better than some of the 
coxswains. He knew the pennants and blinker code 
and always had the LFM with him. He learned the 
hydraulic system of the mounts and ild explain 
ind director worked 


how the fring coms After he 
was aboard six weeks, they made him PFC, and he 
started studying the electrical wiring of the 5-inch 
mounts and the use of compressed air in automatic 


loading. That gu: 

One day the Exec was on the bridge and came 
over to ask the Gunny some technical question about 
time lag in the electrical training mechanism. Hell, 
Gunny wasn't supposed to know stuff like that, but 
this Eager Beaver pipes up and snows the Exec 
for about half an hour. After a while the Comman 
der says, ‘‘ Thank you,” kind of dazed-like and walks 
away. He must have mentioned it to the CO, be 
cause on the next rate list, sure enough, the Beaver 
was corpor al 

He takes over our mount which is one of the hot 
guns protecting the open bridge. He has us up there 
Ided until even when I'm 
Finally, he gets 
make some im 


doing loading drills blindf 
asleep, I dream of handling clips 
permission from the Gun Boss to 
mount. By sawing the hand 
he has things moving so 


provements on the 
rails off in the right place 
smoothly the Old Man him 
drill. We were pretty good, but you know how guys 
are; the hell with the glory. We didn’t like the extra 
work 

We were swabbing out the boxes one day, and 
The Wop said, ‘“‘All men desiring to play polo lay 


} 


down to the Quarterdeck and draw your ponies.” 
} 


c= added, ‘‘All men needing one, draw one 
If you have two, turn one in. If you want an 
honorable discharge Stand 
back, damn it, stand back 

“That will be the day,"’ I said, 
you'll find me leading. The Donak. 
nounce the arm and bang! I'll be 
door for my discharge 

‘I really can’t understand why you men feel that 
wavy.” this Ernest Crombie, the Beaver, said. “*I feel 
the Corps offer to one who wishes 
to get ahead by self-improvement.” 

I looked at Cal, and he looked at me, 
said anvthing 

“After all,’ the Beaver went on, perfectly dead- 
~ are engaged in the greatest conftvre *» 


self comes up to watch us 


take one step forward 


" 
that’s one line 
Duck will an- 
at the Top’s 


istice, 


a definite career 


and no one 


pan, “we 
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Eager Beaver 








world has ever known, and it requires the utmost 
of mental and physical discipline from each of us."’ 

The Wop began to whistle ‘‘ The Halls of Monte- 
zuma” low, between his teeth 

‘Besides,’ the Beaver said, ‘‘we are Marines, 
and we are expected to live up to the highest tradi 
tions of the Corps.’ 

The Rebel came up with a pail of Diesel oil just 
in time to hear the last of this. He took his cap off 
and put it over his heart 

‘We will now face the East for a minute of si- 
lence,”’ he said, ‘‘after which the plate will be passed 
Give only what you can afford. Fifty dollars per 
man will be plenty.”’ 

That's the way it went. The Beaver was always 
popping off about duty and the Corps and glorious 
tradition. And you know how salty guys get after 
they've been out a while. We started calling the 
Beaver, “Old Blood and Guts” or ‘‘Damn-the- 
Torpedoes-Crombie.”’ 

One day he dug a whacking big sheath knife out 
of his sea bag. When we asked him how come he 
carried such a big shiv, he said seriously that you 
couldn't ever tell, he might need it for ‘“‘in-fighting”’ 
one of these days. Of course, that got all over the 
ship. It got so bad the swabbies were asking us if we 
had done any in-fighting lately, and we started doing 
it in the chow line. Besides, tempers were getting 
short, and we had been going steady for over two 
months without even dropping the hook. The Wop 
said he was afraid to comb his hair, he’d been eating 
so much dehydrated food he was afraid he was just 
powdering away 


E swung northward from New Guinea and 
launched a strike on Palau on our way back 
to the base. It was just like the others, night bombers 
till daylight. general quarters all day, sleeping on 
steel decks, and trying to cram the K rations down 
without gagging 
Just before we went up to stations the second day 
of the strike, the Eager Beaver called the gun crew 
together. He said, ‘All right, men, now listen. I've 
noticed sometimes when we're in action some of you 
men will watch the planes or wander outside the 
shield. That’s got to stop. This gun here is your 
world. Nothing that goes on outside this shield 
means anything to you. You stay here, no matter 
what happe:.s around you. Our job is to keep these 
guns firing. If one goes out, our job is to keep the 
others going until there’s only one left, and then 
we'll keep it going. Is that understood? This mount 
is the only thing we have to worry about. As long 
as we keep it pumping, we're OK. If we foul things 
up, they can come in through our sector, and we’re 
helpless.” 


All the guys kept their eyes on the deck and 
shuffled around a little. He was sure giving us the 
word 


‘“*Another thing,” he went on, “‘some of us mighit 
catch it. If that happens, don’t stop what you're 
doing to help. You keep loading. If your buddy is 
bleeding to death, you let him bleed. You stick to 
your gun. We'll try to take care of the wounded 
in the first lull, but the gun comes first. Get it? 
No one goes down to the dressing station who can 
walk. Even one leg is enough to keep the firing 





pedal depressed. We stick by this gun; this is our 
world. Is that understood?” 

Now, when I write this out, I know it sounds 
corny and wet, but I’m damned if chills didn’t run 
up and down my spine while he was talking. That 
little Bantam Cock, you had to hand it to him. He 
stood up there with his skinny little chest stuck out 
and told us off all right. I guess he had been reading 
about Admiral Nelson or John Paul Jones. 

About 1600 that afternoon we had two men on 
look-out, and the rest of us were crapped-out around 
the mount trying to catch a few winks. The Beaver 
was reading some thick book on sea-power. I had the 
phones on when I heard this whine start. I looked 
up. This bastard was coming down on us right over- 
head, black as a coffin, coming like hell. 

He caught us flat. The light calibre guns put up a 
few shells 50 feet aft of him, but not another gun 
got a shot off. He squirted his exhaust right in our 
face, then flipped up into a cloud bank. It was 
humiliating. By the time he disappeared, everyone 
was wide awake. The general alarm was clanging, 
and we knew they knew where we were, and that 
he’d be back pretty soon with some buddies. 

The Beaver fussed around and checked the guns 
for the tenth time and had some clips piled up handy a 
on the platform. It was hot and sticky. We had to 
put on our flash gear and life-jackets and helmets, 
so that I was almost suffocating. That anti-flash 
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gear makes everyone look like a bunch of zombies, " 
and they called it ‘‘queer gear,’ but I noticed no p 
one had to be told twice to put it on. Hell, I’d have a 
crawled into a suit of armor if I’d had one. The p 
Beaver took the phones and stood in the center of 
the mount with his back to the shield. N 
It was quiet. You could hear the signal flags snap- Ww 
ping. No one said a word. Sky Control reported It 
pirates at 44 miles, a large flight. My mouth got e 
dry, and when I tried to lick my lips, I tasted that ay 
damn greasy face mask. 
“Easy,” the Beaver said. ‘Relax. Take it easy. Ol 
Don’t hold that clip like that, Cal. Rest it on the : 
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rail. Remember, don’t look around. Just here, this 
mount, this is your world.” 

Twenty-three miles and coming in fast. We were 
doing emergency turns now. I caught a glimpse of 
Gunny’s face over on the other mount across the 
bridge. His eyes were anxious, and his face was tight 
and bleak. 

Seventeen miles, split into two flights, port beam 
and port quarter. Our destroyers pulled in close. 
The guys on the converted cafrier off the starboard 
bow were working like mad trying to get their deck 
respotted to get some fighters off. Most of our 
planes were off making the strike. It would be close 

Twelve miles, and you could feel your stomach 
hot and heavy, turning over in you, and you ached 
with tension. Then we spotted them. Some were 
high, and one formation was on a torpedo run. We 
were in automatic now, and Acey-Deucy on the 
director was tracking the torpedo flight. 

“‘Automatic fire, commence firing!” the Eager 
Beaver yelled, and I remember how his voice broke. 
I flipped my selector handle, and away we went, 
ch-chung, ca-chung, ca-chung. The 5-inch 
hammered your brains out with their sharp crack. 
The lighter guns went pop-pop-pop, spraying the 
air like garden hoses. We put up everything we had. 


E stopped the torpedo planes cold. The three 

of them flared up and slipped into the sea 
within 20 feet of one another. The dive bombers 
put one on the light cruiser astern of us and circled 
away for another run-in. We had near misses off the 
port bow. 

Cal had a jam on his gun and was cursing like a 
Missouri mule-driver trying to clear it. The passers 
were sweeping our brass away, I checked my gun. 
It was all right, but Cal’s was out with a broken 
extractor. His passers moved over, and we stood by 
again. 

Then, God, it all happened so fast. They were in 
on us again. The red balls on their wings looked like 
flashing suns. There was a terrific detonation, and 
the light calibre group forward dissolved into a 
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whose world was a 5-inch 


gun mount. A short story 


jagged mess of wreckage. The air was singing with 
shrapnel. Leyine, the loader across from me, looked 
up, funny-like, then his face was full of blood, and 
he tried to wipe it off, but he couldn’t and he melt- 
ed to the deck. They dragged him clear and the 
Rebel crawled up. But the gun was finished with a 
hunk of steel jammed in the loader. 

The Beaver was yelling, ‘‘ Load, load, load!"’ The 
Wop and I were loading like insane men. I don’t 
know to this day who the hell was passing to me. 
Those planes were stitching us back and forth. There 
were three or four men down and trying to crawl 
clear. The mount was swinging free because Acey- 
Deucy was hit. But his sight-setter got hold of the 
director, and we saw one go down within 10 yards 
of the ship. It splashed us with water and burning 
gas. 

Then they turned —- not many left now — and 
the 5-inchers opened again. Tommy Beckett, the 
pointer, stood up in his seat, shaking his fist. Then 
somehow he was gone, sliding down out of the sad- 
dle and dragging along the deck as the mount swung 
back and forth. 

**Load, load!” the Beaver was shouting over and 
over. I saw in a dream that his helmet was off, and 
one arm was dangling limp from his shoulder. I 
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thought, we sure as hell are finished now. But I got 
my foot down on the firing pedal; and someone took 
my place. On the last run-in we had two barrels 
pumping it out, the air filled with noise and screams 
and curses and the smell of powder. 

I looked up, and there was the Eager Beaver 
loading my gun with one arm, so help me. He took 
those clips with his one good hand and flipped them 
in with never a jam. But the last one over put a 
small one through the fourth superstructure, and 
the bulkhead behind us buckled and split into a 
thousand whining pieces of steel. The Eager Beaver 
looked at me, and then there was that sudden dead 
silence that sometimes comes in the middle of bat- 
tles. Something caught him in the chest, and he 
doubled over and said, ‘‘Load, load!”’ 

He slumped and the Wop caught him and took 
the phones. But then the last few planes were get- 
ting chased by our returning fighters and we could 
stop and wonder how we were still here. 

It wasn’t as bad as it sounds, I guess. It hardly 
lasted as long as it takes to teil about it. And when 
you get cleaned up and patch the holes and replace 
the broken parts, why the ship’s as good as new. 
All you have left are 17 flag-draped bundles on the 
fan-tail. The damage control men can’t fix those. 

I was in the firing squad and Chaplain Rooney 
read the service. I knew the Eager Beaver liked the 
Father because he’d always come around and blessed 
the guns and the crews before we went into action. 
The Eager Beaver talked too much, but he knew 
how to die. You got to say that for him. 

After chow that night The Wop and I went down 
to see some of the boys in Sick Bay and bring them 
cigarets. Cal had a rip in his arm, but he’d be up 
in a day or so. We told him about the Eager Beaver 
and how he’d gone out still shouting, ‘‘ Load, load!’’ 
Cal didn’t say anything. 

After a while we went up on deck. The sun was 
setting, but it was still warm. We laid on our backs 
and stared up at the sky. Then it came time for 
sunset alert, and we went back up to our guns 
again, back to our world. END 











ORPORAL BURL D. GROSE’S upper lip is as void of hair 

{ 28 a pool ball. To anyone else, that wouldn’t be news, but 

~ tothe Marines of the First Division, moustaches and Grose 

sort of went together, like hamburgers and onions. Not only that, 

but Grose long had claimed the division record. When he returned 

from the bitter Peleliu campaign, his moustache measured six 
and one-half inches from tip to tip. 

“And without stretching it, too,”” he boasted. 

But it wasn’t long before the 23-year-old Cabool, Mo., Marine 
found that he and his waxen beauty would have to part company. 
In the first place, he was becoming tired of the nick-name 
“Mush Mouth,” and secondly, it entailed standing guard duty 


at all hours to foil sabotage attempts. It seems his mates were 
what Marines call ‘‘scissor-happy.”’ 

So, today, the sheep has been shorn. His first step was to trim 
it down to a Thomas Dewey model, but this didn’t work. “Every 
time I tried to match up the sides, I cut off too much,’’ Grose 
explained, ‘“‘and before I knew it I had a ‘Hitler.’ It also just hap- 
pened that they started wall-papering the Red Cross building 
that day and I didn’t want to give anyone ideas, so I shaved 
it off.” 

Grose also has the satisfaction of knowing that his wife, Louisa, 
and two-year-old son, Burl, Jr., will recognize him when he gets 
back home. He left for overseas on January 7, 1943. 


SGT. VIC KALMAN 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
Photos by TSgt. G. A. Fitzgerald 
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(Editors’ Note: This story was written and the accom- 
panying photos taken in July, 1944. For security 
reasons publication has been withheld until this time.) 


P SHE Jap officer lay quietly at the mouth of a 
cave on Saipan. His eyes were glassy and filled 
with fear. But he was alive and the two 

Marines advanced cautiously with rifles at ready. 

There was no resistance. The officer surrendered, 
eagerly it seemed. Suddenly he burst forth in a tor- 
rent of words which the Marines couldn't under- 
stand. His arms waved wildly and his eyes rolled. 
Obviously he was excited about something. 

At regimental headquarters a few minutes later, 
the interpreter translated: 

‘‘He wants to see our automatic artillery,’’ the 
interpreter explained. ‘‘He says it killed his men, 
that he’d never imagined artillery that could be fired 
so rapidly.” 

“Automatic artillery,” exclaimed a staff officer 
“What the hell's he talking about? Where was this 
man picked up?” 

The two captors pointed out the cave on the map. 

“Oh-ho,”’ put in the operations officer. “*I’ll bet he 
is talking about the rockets. They fired in that area 
this morning.” 

Barrage rockets fired from landing craft to clear 
out beachhead areas prior to an assault have been 
used successfully in several Pacific campaigns. Their 
first use as a land-based supporting field weapon was 
in the Marianas, particularly on Saipan. 

Their effectiveness is perhaps best attested by the 
reception the ‘‘ Buck Rogers”’ men get from the front 
line infantry. Just let the recon trucks outfitted with 
rocket launchers start winding their way toward the 
front lines through the columns of riflemen afoot 
anywhere on Saipan or Tinian and the effect was 
always the same. 

Tired, grimy faces lit up in smiles. The word 
buzzed from man to man “Hey, look, the 
rockets!”’ 

Eager greetings were called from the line men to 
the crews on the trucks as they rumbled by. 

“You gonna fire?’’ ‘‘Give ‘em hell guys!”’ 

The infantry learned quickly on Saipan that they 
usually could walk, standing up, through an area 
where a rocket barrage had been laid down. The 
captured Jap officer who had lived through a rocket 
barrage was an exception to prove the rule 

On Saipan, the barrage rockets were credited with 
knocking out at least four Jap tanks by concussion 
and with opening up a dozen or more areas in which 
the Jap had holed up in virtually impregnable posi- 
tions. High spot of their operation was the barrage 
on Hill 621. A Fourth Division regimental operations 
officer told about it one night in a wrecked farmhouse 
that was then the CP on Tinian. 

‘‘Our men had been pinned down in front of that 
hill for a full day,” he said. *‘ Twice they had tried 
to storm it and had been driven back. The hill was 
heavily studded with trees and undergrowth and it 
was full of ravines and crevices where the Jap could 
hole up. Tanks and half-track 75’s couldn't reach ’em. 

“The second day we called in the rockets. After 
their barrage we practically walked over that hill. 
There were dozens of enemy dead in there, and a 
couple of wrecked tanks. Many of the dead didn’t 
show any evidence of wounds — they had been 
knocked out by the concussion. 

“Without the rockets we'd have lost a great many 
men taking that hill.” 

The barrage rocket as a field weapon dates back 
to the opening of a training school last spring at a 


by Sgt. George Doying 


Photos by Sgt. Louis Lowery 


Marine base in the central Pacific. Men for the 
detachments which operated in the Marianas were 
hang-picked. Most of the truck crew chiefs were 
veteran NCO’s, usually with previous combat experi- 
ence — like Corp. Odell L. Poindexter, a lean, lanky 
ex-lumberman from the northern California forests 
who went with the assault wave into Guadalcanal 
on the anniversary of his enlistment. 

Adaptation of the rocket launchers already in use 
on landing craft was easy. The launchers were 
mounted on the bed of recon trucks, over the back 
axle and facing forward. Three launchers, each hold- 





The Buck Rogers Men 


ing a dozen BR Rocket 4.5’s make a snug fit across 
the width of the truck. 

Firing the rockets is simplicity itself — by elec- 
trical contact touched off by a button in the truck 
cab. Most of the field training, as a result, was in 
learning how to maneuver the vehicles into a firing 
line and to estimate range in a hurry — a barrage is 
usually laid down from a front line position and a big 
recon makes an inviting target. 

Back at the training base the ‘‘rocketeers’’ quickly 
got the obvious label of Buck Rogers men from the 
infantry but they were still an unknown quantity 
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Recon trucks outfitted with rocket launchers move in through surf to Tinian Island under 
attack. Once ashore the trucks, their crews are held in reserve until ordered forward to fire 


“Wind ‘em up” is the battle cry that send the rocket men into action and it is axiomatic that 
it rarely comes until crews are in the midst of heating a cup of coffee or digging a ditch 
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BUCK ROGERS MEN (continued) 


in that campaign, however, that when the rocket 
men with the Fourth Division went to Tinian they 
were living on ammunition borrowed from the 
Navy’s rocket-equipped landing vessels. They had 
used, in the first operation, all the ammo shipped for 
the entire campaign. 

Tinian wasn’t like Saipan. On Tinian, the Jap 
forces simply moved backward in an orderly retreat 
before the Marine advance until the last couple 
of days of the action. 

So, through most of Tinian, the “‘rocketeers”” had 
no targets. But they were eager beavers — to bor- 
row from pilot lingo — always on ready. Lieut. 
Marvin F. Taylor, the CO of one section, moved his 
men right up to the front. They stayed up front, too, 
where they could swing quickly into position if a 
target showed up. 

Lieut. Taylor’s section made a convoy of five 
recons and a radio jeep from which the CO main- 
tained contact with front lines, CP and OP. Special 
added attraction of the section was a rocket jeep 
which carried two launchers where the rear seats 
should be. The jeep wasn’t officially a part of the 
section, being a regimental weapons vehicle, but it 
had been adopted on Saipan and christened ‘‘ The 
Offspring.” 

Each truck carries a normal complement of three 
men — NCO, driver and utility man. Typical was 
No. 5 truck, so designated by a big yellow number on 
the radiator grid, which its crew called Gasping Gus. 

NCO for Gasping Gus was Corp. John Clement of 
Philadelphia, who put in a cruise from 1934 to 1938 
and is now halfway through his second. Clem is a 
big man of 32 who looks like a wrestler and, after a 
couple of days in the field, has more beard on his 
chin than hair on his head. He served on Guam 
during his first cruise and all through Tinian wished 
he was with the Marines then attacking that island 
instead of where he was — although he conceded 
that probably not everyone on Guam would be 
happy to see him again. 

“T used to drink a lot of beer over there,”’ he 
explained. 


RIVER for Gasping Gus was PFC David 

Brower, a slender, light-hearted youth of 20 
from Long Island. He was with a special weapons 
outfit on Guadalcanal and now had a slight hunch in 
his shoulders from habitually crouching low in the 
exposed driver’s seat of recon No. 5. 

The first night’s bivouac on Tinian was in a sweet 
potato patch surrounded by cane fields. As they dug 
in in the soft black earth, Brower remarked that 
““Mother Earth is going to take me to her bosom 
Once at front, the trucks are swung rapidly into position. Crewmen swarm over their equipment, again tonight.” Just then his spade nicked a big 
raising the launchers and checking the angle of fire. “Offspring,” the radio jeep, is in foreground chunk of coral. 
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Rocket men must look after themselves when it comes to cooking during A couple of test rounds are fired to get the trucks into the proper 
@ campaign. In this case “C" rations provide the ingredients for a stew position. Infantrymen hug the ground until objective has been blasted 
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“Trouble is,”” he added, ruefully, “‘sometimes she’s 
got a mighty hard bosom.” 

They had French fried sweet potatoes cooked over 
a discarded Jap gasoline stove that night. Later, 
someone coaxed Clem into talking about his boys 
he became a father for the third time while in the 
Marianas. 

“Well, boys,” said Clem once, “‘when my kids 
come and ask me to play war with them I've got it all 
figured out what I'll do. I'm gonna take them out in 
the back yard and give them a pick and shovel and 
tell "em to dig in. Then, when they’re about half 
finished, I'll holler: *Wind ’em up,’ and we’ll move 
everything over to the side of the house and I'll 
make ‘em start digging again. While they’re doing 
that I’ll sneak up on the roof and pour buckets of 
water down on them so they can sleep in a mud 
puddle all night." 

Clem figures that his boys will only want to play 
war once. 

“Wind ‘em up”’ is the battle cry of Acting Platoon 
Sergeant James E. Froman, a Colorado farmer before 
the war. It's the signal for the rocket trucks to move, 
and it’s axiomatic with the “rocketeers’’ that 
“Pappy” Froman never shouts until they are in the 
midst of heating a cup of coffee or just have dug a 
single time one-holer in the cane. 

That second day on Tinian, Froman’s ‘“* Wind ‘em 
up” came before 0600 and they moved up into the 
front yard of a farmhouse just back of the lines. By 
0900, after two more hedge-hopping jumps, they 
were along the edge of a cane field atop a rise in the 
ground. Clem settled down to read a book called 
“Singing Guns” while the real thing chattered all 
around. 

A Marine was kneeling off in the field a few yards 
away eating a cucumber. Another Marine came by. 
asked where the front line was 

* That's it,”’ said the first one, pointing to the edge 
of a green cane patch about 50 vards ahead of us 

In time the front line melted into the cane and 
supporting mop-up columns kept moving up. Every 
so often someone recognized Clem from Saipan days 
and there’d be an exchange of friendly taunts 

Others kept asking: *‘ When you gonna fire?” 

The *‘rocketeers” wished they knew, and as two. 
three, then four days went by they grew increasingly 
fretful about their lack of activity. On Saipan the: 
had fired an average of better than once a day and, 
as Sgt. Verne B. Tuffey, red-headed ex-sea Marine 
from New York, with both Atlantic and Pacific 
naval action behind him, put it: 

“TI feel better when we're busy.” 

They had a dry run on the eighth day and they 
got their chance to fire on the ninth, when the 
Marines finally cornered the retreating Japs in the 
rugged territory at the south end of the island. The 





firing mission paved the way for the final break- 
through to the coast which resulted in the official 
“securing” of the island. 

The day started like the others, after a restless 
night bivouacked in the park of Tinian town which 
had been taken only the day before. In the morning 
they pulled up front and parked in a pocket of 
ground lined with caves on three sides and the ocean 
on the fourth. The area had been the scene of heavy 
fighting only a few hours earlier and mop-up squads 
were still at work. 

Part of the time was spent in watching, through 
glasses, a group of Marines off on a hillside in a cat- 
and-mouse fight with Jap snipers in a cave. Some of 
the ‘‘rocketeers”’ wanted to go up and get in on the 
fun but they couldn't leave the trucks. 


URING the morning, the line had pushed up 

perhaps a quarter-mile ahead. When they had 
pulled up the OP was at the turn in the road atop 
the hill a couple.of city blocks in front. 

The assignment came over the radio just about 
noon. 

‘Get the rockets up here,”’ urged the infantry 
commander. ‘We've got one cut out for them.”’ 

Half a dozen of the men were idling around the 
jeep when the words crackled through. You could 
hear the firing over the mike when the infantry CO 
cut in on the frequency. 

The message galvanized the group into action. 

‘*Well, what are we waiting for?” exclaimed Big 
Smith, the sergeant on the lead truck. 

‘*Wind ’em up,”’ shouted ‘‘Pappy”’ Froman, al- 
though two or three recon motors already were 
humming. 

The road to the front at that point was a single 
lane affair that snaked along the edge of the cliffs. 
It was full of holes from land mines left by the Japs 
and along the side of the road every few yards were 
clusters of other mines that the engineers had dug up 
and rendered harmless. 

They made a sharp right at the top of the hill 
where the OP had been early that morning. Fresh 
Jap dead lay sprawled along the road and our own 
men were crouched. low in the field. The reason 
quickly became apparent. Sniper bullets began 
whining around the trucks 

Some of the bullets were uncomfortably close. The 
men in the trucks ahead swung off their perches to 
ride cowboy style crouched low on the running 
boards all except the drivers. They hunched low, 
too, in the exposed seats of the recon cabs. Clem 
scrambled over the side of old Gasping Gus and 
crowded the running board while Brower coolly 
maneuvered to avoid the worst holes in the road, yet 
keep the truck moving. 

A bullet scratched the front left fender of one 


truck. It brought up an old unsettled question of the 
rocket men. . 

‘**What happens if a bullet hits the rockets?” a man 
called to Clem. , 

‘**My boy,” said Clem,’‘that’s something we've all 
wondered about for some time. Most of us think you 
can’t set off one of those babies with a bullet hit, 
but I’m not so sure. Some day I’m going to take one 
of the rocket fuses and fire a carbine at it.”’ 

**Maybe you'll know sooner than that,” suggested 
Brower pointedly. 

They pulled off into a cane field where the infantry 
was on its stomach, with heads down. You could see 
them sneak a sideward glance, though, as the trucks 
pulled in — and their welcome smile. The target was 
a thickly wooded cliffside and the reverse slope from 
which there had been some Jap mortar and machine 
gun fire. The tanks and half-tracks couldn't get at it. 

‘‘Pappy” Froman came over, running low and 
ducking in beside the truck. 

‘Set it for 5.35,”" he told Clem. 

Brower scrambled into the back end of the recon 
to work the hydraulic jack that raises or lowers the 
launchers while Clem checked the angle with his gun- 
ner’s quadrant. 

“Okay,” said Clem, at last, ‘‘and get the hell out 
of there and keep down.” 

Clem set off a single rocket, fired to test the range. 
It shot up in a sweeping arc, and a belch of fire back- 
fired from the launcher. 

Suddenly the hills were quiet. The snipers stopped 
pecking. The sound of-a rocket being fired is an 
unearthly one that is distinct from that of any 
artillery piece, and even the Jap paid heed. 

‘‘Guess they must want to see the show, too,” 
Clem cracked grimly. 

It took a few minutes and a couple more test 
rounds to get the trucks into the right position. 
During all that time only a stray shot or two came 
from the hills. The infantry had begun to get up and 
some of them were clustered around in standing 
groups, watching. Some Marines didn’t even have 
their helmets on. It was that quiet. 

From the OP pack on a hill came the message to 
Taylor’s jeep to fire. Froman signalled the trucks 
and the rockets hurtled into the air. It was over ina 
matter of seconds —— the dozen missiles in a launcher 
can be fired in less than four seconds —- and more 
than a half-ton of TNT hurtled down on the strong 
point ahead. The blasts shook the ground under our 
feet, 1000 yards away. 

The rocket drivers switched on theignition and they 
wheeled around for the return trip. Ahead they could 
see the infantry moving forward again toward the sea. 

‘I wonder,”’ remarked Brower, as the recon tipped 
crazily in a mine hole in the road, ‘‘what it would 
feel like to drive again on a highway.” END 
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Reloading is a comparatively simple procedure. The rockets ride in the 
launchers which are mounted in the beds of the trucks over rear axle 
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An OP sends back word to fire and rockets hurtle into the air. They 
can be seen, along with the backlash that accompanies their discharge 
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VERY morning, shortly after the flies had re- 
kK, lieved the mosquitoes for the day, the first 
sergeant went through almost the same rou- 

tine. He called the roll down to about “Hoyt” and 
then the cook dropped a kettle. The rattle of pots 
and pans accompanied the muster from then on 

“This morning we have patrols going...” the 
first sergeant started. Somebody tuned in the short 
wave radio at that point and the Top’s words were 
drowned. He finished his sentence, took a deep 
breath and plunged on 

“The following men will accompany will 
accompany " His mouth continued to form words 
but nothing could be heard above the slam of the 
mortars. A battery of “‘lights’’ was getting off its 
regular morning barrage 20 feet away 

Another day was launched at the Fadian outpost 
on Guam 

Set up and operated by the Marines immediately 
after the island had been re-won for the US, the 
purpose of the outpost was to observe and check the 
movement of enemy remnants in its eastern coastal 
area. Several thousand Japs still hid in the area, 
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by SSogt. Bill Burnett 


USMC Combat Correspondent 


providing a bothersome if not serious menace to 
American forces 

Thé Fadian outpost had everything with which to 
do its job. Its only lack, as the days romped by, 
was a dull moment. 

The outpost was half a mile west of its namesake, 
Fadian Point. It sat high atop the semi-circular 
cliff which touched the ocean to the east in Fadian 
and to the southwest in Iates Point. 

All activity revolved around a single, sideless, 
tin-roofed shack, set in the middle of a clearing 30 
yards from the cliff. This was at once the command 
post, quarters for the officers in charge, radio hut, 
and sick bay and galley for the hundred-odd Marines 
who manned the outpost and lived in the little city 
of covered fox holes clustered around it. 

Fadian’s commander was the kind of Marine to 
whom things like the Fadian outpost usually happen. 
A former reporter for the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post 
and the Detroit Times, Captain David I. Zeitlin 
holds the Silver Star Medal for his rescue of several 
men from the oil-covered, flaming water off Vella 
Lavella, in the Solomons. He was wounded in the 
chest early in the Guam campaign but recovered 
in time to be shipwrecked when the LCI gunboat 
from which he observed the effect of Marine gun- 
fire rammed into the coral reef. 

Captain Zeitlin scarcely had set up his outpost 
when he found his hands full. There were, he found, 
almost as many Japs on the cliff as there were along 
the beach below. They continually stumbled within 
a few yards of camp and kept the nerves of his men 
ragged day and night 

On one occasion the night watch at observation 
post No. 1, in a Jap hut a quarter of a mile along the 
cliff, was returning for morning chow when it ran 
into a half-hearted ambush. At a junction of trails 
four Japs had set up a machine gun and they started 
firing as the sleepy watch came into view. 

Only one round came from the muzzle of the 


Nambu. It wounded one man slightly in the heel. 
The Nambu gunner worked furiously over his 
jammed weapon for a second, then tried to join his 
three mates in headlong flight into the bushes. He 
was cut down immediately. 

Rushing to the abandoned Nambu, Private First 
Class William H. Brummett of Knoxville, Tenn., 





worked the bolt once and had the pleasure of spray- 
ing the fleeing Japs with their own weapon. 

A few days later members of the platoon led by 
Second Lieutenant Paul C. Smith decided to spend 
a dull afternoon scouting around for bananas. Fifty 
yards from camp they ran into five Japs. They 
killed four, including an officer. 

Captain Zeitlin was particularly proud of the fire 
control he exercised at Fadian. 

““My men wait until they see the yellow of the 
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Japs’ eyes before they let go,” he boasted. “‘You 
can imagine how hard that is to do in the jungle. 
We always have a lot of rustling in the foliage, then 
maybe a native pony or cow stares at us fora second 
and vanishes. . . 

“‘Animals worry us at night, too. But I figured 
our fire control was good enough one night when a 
hog dragged one of our alarm wires, with all its 
bottles and tin cans, from one end of camp to the 
other without a shot being fired. 

“‘We nearly lost our tempers the night a few Japs 
wandered down the trail almost into camp before 
we opened up. We were getting some stiff return 
fire when the telephone in the shack started ringing. 

“I lay on my belly to answer it,’’ the Captain 
continued, ‘‘and I got this message: ‘This is the 
island command. Please extinguish all lights and 
fires for the next half hour. Practice blackout!’ ” 

Friendly Guam natives contributed a great deal 
to the Marines’ life at Fadian. In return for GI 
rations, or grenades and ammunition with which 
they also took a toll of Japs, the natives brought in 
pigs, cows, chickens, home-grown artis, papayas, 
mangoes and avocados. 

Tony was the camp’s man-of-all-labor. On a 
typical day the rawboned Guamanian, Antonio C. 
Duenas, started off by butchering a steer with the 
assistance of PFC Tex Allen of Dallas, Tex. Later 





he acted as company barber for an hour or two and 
finally he was guide for one of the daily patrols. 
Tony chalked up 14 dead Japs to his personal credit. 

Other native guides were Johnny, a 27-year-old 
youth who looked 17, bragged constantly about his 
three children and was inordinately proud of the 
fact he had drilled four Japs through the head with 
a carbine; and Joe No. 1 who used to be a technical 
sergeant in the Marines and could give no explana- 
tion for his No. 1 classification. 

Once or twice the camp was visited by massive 
Francisco Pereira Pengelinan, the battered hulk who 
had been commissioner for the Price District of 
Guam. In broken sentences the Marines learned 
how the Japs forced all natives to work on airfields, 
roads and caves, and how the Japs “ruined our 
crops, herds, groves, and seemed intent on starving 
us. 

One Sunday morning squat, talkative Mr. Muna, 
deputy commissioner of Price District, showed up 
in camp with his wife, two sons and four pretty 
daughters. 

“Today we will have a feast,”” he announced. 

While his sons helped out and his daughters flirted 
with the Marines, Mr. Muna watched his spouse 
prepare the native version of “‘Spanish rice.” It 
was a big job, but when it was done more than a hun- 
dred Marines sat down to one of the tastiest meals 
of their lives. 

About this time two problems came up at the 
outpost. Frankie was one. The 10-year-old native 
boy hung around camp all day, mostly in the vicin- 
ity of Skee, PFC Stanley J. Klodzinski of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Frankie and the big Marine became such 
close friends it was a struggle to get the boy to go 
to his own home at night. The easiest solution was 
to take Frankie into the company temporarily, let 
him live in the same fox hole with Skee and eat in 
the regular chow line. 

“‘Good morning Charlie Company Frankie speak- 
ing,’ became a familiar greeting to Marines all over 
the island as the energetic youngster learned to 
answer the telephone. 





The second problem was Marine PFC Arlie N. 
Atwood of Denver, Colo. For several days the 
towering 210-pounder, member of a machine gun 
crew, had been showing a sudden liking for the 
Browning Automatic Rifle. On patrols he continued 
to carry his crew’s heavy weapon with the usual 
ease. But he also carried an 18-pound BAR — 
**just in case.” 

Captain Zeitlin worried for fear his big charge 
might be taking on more than he could handle, but 
squad mates thought the addition was typical of 
Atwood. It was Atwood who willingly manned the 
meat grinder when there was hamburger to be made 
for the company. Nobody else liked to be on the 
details that went out to bury Japs, but Atwood 
always volunteered. He was the man who, just for 
the hell of it, brought everybody to the alert one 
afternoon by charging through camp riding one 
native pony and leading another. 

In the end Captain Zeitlin solved the over- 
loading dilemma by transferring Atwood from his 
machine gun squad, making a full time BAR man 
out of him. 

The outpost at Fadian had three methods of 
doing its job of mopping up Japs, all unorthodox. 
Its mortars were fired all the way to the base of 
Iates Point, 1800 yards away, with deadly effect. 
One of its snipers, PFC John R. Brice, could point 
to more than one heap of brown clothing on the 
beach where he’d dropped Japs 200 yards beyond 
the usual range of the .30 calibre rifle. 

Finally, the patrol method of mopping up was 
given a few variations. One of these developed the 
day OP-2 called in to report a group of Japs moving 
northeast, parallel to the beach. 

**Keep me posted on every move the Japs make,”’ 
Captain Zeitlin barked back into the phone. Turn- 
ing, he ordered his radio operator to contact, via 
walkie-talkie, a patrol which had gone down the cliff. 

With a map of the area in front of him the Captain 
thus used information on the Japs’ movements, 
supplied by telephone, to guide his patrol by radio. 
The patrol hastily set up an ambush which killed 
every member of the Jap band. 

The perfect visibility from Fadian’s observation 
posts was demonstrated after mortar fire had been 
ordered in the coral ledges along the beach. Looking 
through a pair of captured Jap glasses, a detail- 
minded Marine reported to the shack: 

** |. . we can see plenty of Jap blood running down 
the coral!” 

Near the end of Captain Zeitlin’s stay at Fadian 
his hopes of accomplishing his mission without a 
major casualty took a sudden dip. Word came back 
from a patrol that one of the ace patrol leaders, a 
lieutenant from Tennessee, and a crack automatic 
rifleman, a PFC from Pennsylvania, had been 
wounded seriously. 





The lieutenant, however, contrived to walk back 
to camp. He was a mass of caked blood, the result 
of 12 wounds he had received from a single Jap 
grenade. The Pennsylvania rifleman was carried 
in unconscious, his knee battered by the same 
grenade, and squad mates noted that for the first 
time since the start of the Guam campaign his BAR 
was out of reach. 

‘“‘Four Japs in Tweed’s cave. We got ’em all,” 
reported the lieutenant before he was evacuated. 
He referred to the cave used as a hideaway by Navy 
Radioman George R. Tweed during the 31 months 
of the Jap regime on Guam. 

Within a week both of the wounded men were 
back again, however, one a little pale and the other 
limping slightly. Captain Zeitlin’s crew ended its 
outpost work at Fadian with a record of three men 


wounded, none killed. Meanwhile it had b, > 
es off 


more than 150 Japs in 37 days. a 
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OU'VE heard about “Siwash” — 
Y famed duck mascot of the Second Ma- 
rine Division. And, of course, there's 
* Jiggs” — world famous Marine bulldog. 
But you haven't heard about “Ink Spot.” 

Ink Spot is a black widow spider, owned 
and ‘managed’ by Marine PFC William E. 
Gehle of Chicago, Ill. 

As yet, she has no official designation as 
mascot or favorite pet of the Fourth Marine 
Air Wing unit to which her owner is 
attached. But she is rapidly becoming one 
of the most popular figures on the island. 

Ink Spot had been leading a gay and 
charming life beneath the counters of the 
recreation hall, feasting on discarded por- 
tions of damaged Christmas packages. Then 
fate decided that a ping pong ball should 
roll into her domain. Seeking the ball, 
PFC Gehle quickly withdrew his hand 
when he saw the spider. A former student 
of herpetology, he knew something, too, of 
insects and recognized it as a “‘Lactrodec- 
tum Mactans, and easily maneuvered his 
prize into a celluloid container. 

That was a week ago. Since that time 
members of his squadron have dropped 
around to see the spider with the hour- 
glass figure — for a red figure, the very 
shape of an hour glass, shines on the 
spider s underside. 

Ink Spot's menu consists of one fly per 
day — that is, it did until recently, when 
she laid a huge white egg. 

“| didn't even know whether she was a - 
male or female.’’ Gehle said, ‘but laying 
that egg solved that. She was big and fat, 
so now | give her several flies every 
morning. 

Since her owner is a member of the Pay- 
master Department, Ink Spot rests atop his 
desk during working hours. There, she is 
closely examined by every officer, dropping 
in to draw money. 

“It isn't that I'm afraid to leave her 
alone,’ Gehle explained. “‘It’s just that | 
want to be around when that egg hatches. 
Her offspring might be small enough to 
crawl through the air holes in the con- 
tainer. END 
SSGT. THERON J. RICE 
USMC Combat Correspondent 











by Sgt. Robert C. Wilton 


Sgt. Bob Wilton, Leatherneck cameraman, goes 


6é ADIO to pilot target 40 miles, 50 degrees 
to port. Get it? Thirty-eight miles; 36 


miles ‘Pilot to navigator we will 
go in at 300 feet.’ 

“Roger.” 

“Radio to pilot 
port.’ 

There was a brief silence. Then 

“Target dead ahead.” 

The bombardier said 

“All right, I've got it Seven miles, four miles, 
Here they go. Okay, pilot, you've got 


target 15 miles, 20 degrees to 


two miles 
it.” 

The plane banked sharply to the starboard as a 
flash and terrific detonation came from below where 
Japanese ships were hiding just outside their harbor 
at Ha Ha Shimmo 

It was 0115 and plenty dark upstairs in the 
friendly clouds, but a tricky moon outmaneuvered 
the clouds and lighted up the target as the run was 
made. Men were silhouetted on the deck of an enemy 
ship. We must have looked like a big-winged bird to 
those Jap sailors as we loosed concentrated destruc 
tion, made our turn and scatted out of there into the 
low-hanging clouds 

We were in the open again, climbir to gain 


32 


altitude, when all hell broke loose down below. Every 
anti-aircraft station and gun emplacement on the 
island seemed to have opened up on us. They were 
throwing everything but the fuze-pots at us. It 
looked like the tracers were coming in the windows. 
Then two silly thoughts struck THE LEATHER- 
NECK photographer aboard — silly at a time like 
this. One was a drunks’ song about things coming 
in the windows and we thought: ‘* We can’t close the 
windows on this stuff for it is making holes in our 
wings and fuselage.”” The other thought came when 
the pilot dropped his flaps, slowing us down just as a 
barrage burst ahead of us. Had we been traveling at 
our former speed we would have been blasted into 
the harbor 
‘Praise the Lord, the ammunition passed us,” 
thought the photographer 
We dived back into the clouds and, as if a switch 
had been thrown, the searchlights and fire snapped 
off. Again we prowled ‘‘Dunkers Derby,” as the 
Bonin area is called on the flight line. Up around 
Chi Chi Shimmo a pair of Jap night fighters were 
spotted. We lost them in the clouds before our tail 
gunner had time to start squeezing off on his .50 
machine gun. All of the waist crew rotate in 
position, including THE LEATHERNECK 


Ground crew and maintenance men carefully ¢ 
Japs. Landing gear, radio apparatus, controls, engi 


Sgt. Wilton, Leatherneck photographer, climbs 
through belly hatch of B-25 armed with camera 


along on an air strike 


photographer, who took his turn at that watch, a 
cold one at ten or eleven thousand feet. 

Then the pilot’s voice cut in on the interphone 

“*Did you get anything photographer?” 

The darkroom would have to answer that ques- 
tion. Pictures didn’t seem so important, although 
the photographer also fired on the target with his 
camera just before his feet and head-set wires got 
tangled up in a fast turn, resulting in a substitution 
of position — the prone for the offhand. 

All hands were talking back and forth on the 
interphone — a bit silly with jokes that were corny, 
like people will when they’ve been a little scared and 
things have quieted down. It would be a safe bet to 
say that everyone had been scared to a degree. One, 
the photographer, was — plenty. This had been a 
bit like being a clay pigeon. ’ 


HE headset was crackling again. The piloj/t’s 
voice came over the interphone: 

**When we make the next starboard turn, we: will 
be 490 miles from Tokyo.” 

Down the far side of the “‘ Derby”’ thundewed this 
blue-black PBJ looking for a reported Japs convoy. 
Circling Iwo Shimmo, the island coud be seen 
through an opening in the clouds. Their strips and 
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Capt. J. C. McDermott, squadron officer, briefs the pilots and their 
crew, giving them latest dope on target and weather before the raid 


part of bomber before reporting it ready to fly on a mission against 
apons and life-saving equipment carried in the plane all come in for attention 
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The co-pilot, navigator, crew and chief of the ground crew get the Lt. Col. Jack Cram, pilot, right, gives some last minute instructions 


final word of instruction from the pilot before airmen board plane to his crew over the interphone while the engines are being warmed up 


runways stood out as a triangle with a protecting 
ridge of mountains and the harbor at one end. About 
that time the fast-moving fire flies were back again 
as anti-aircraft from enemy gun positions fol- 
lowed us into the clouds. Our scope picked up 
might be our big objective — a convoy. 

It was then that the pilot commented on low oil 
pressure on the starboard engine. We turned and 
headed for home. Soon the engine got so noisy and 
vibrated so violently that it had to be cut off and the 
prop feathered so that the remaining power plant 
could carry on. We started limping along the 700- 
mile homeward route. 

As we cleared the area in which we were most 
likely to meet enemy planes, everything not actually 
needed was tossed overboard. The assistant radio- 
man kept looking at the photographer’s equipment. 
But he must have known the love cameramen hold 
for their gear, for it stayed aboard. 

The rest of the crew were very busy: sending radio 
code messages and asking for help, dropping flares 
and hoping that rescue planes would see them and 
not enemy night fighters. So the photographer stood 
the tail gunner’s watch. “‘Stood”’ is hardly the word 
as the tail gunner half crouches and half leans from 
the aftermost part of the tail. The machine gun and 
shield is all that comes between him and a lot of 
space and black water. 

Daybreak came as a refreshing contrast to the 


hectic night. Dropping death and destruction and 
then out-witting an enemy who was seeking to blast 
you from the sky seemed to be a drama belonging 
only to darkness. The morning sun brought a beau- 
tiful sight: fluffs of snow-white clouds, a little flushed 
with the pink of the sunrise and with the deep blue of 
the Pacific showing through open-work patches in 
the floor of clouds. It was a marvelous-looking world 
and it made you forget about failing engines and 
killing or being killed. 

And then there was another handsome sight in the 
morning’s early light: a convoy of rescue craft — a 
dumbo, a night fighter, two P-41’s and a pair of our 
own squadron’s B-25’s. They spread out around and 
helped nurse us back to the field. Then we were over 
our field and the pilots eased the ship in for what, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have been 
called a very rough landing. But it didn’t seem so 
rugged to us. 

This squadron is called ‘‘The Suicide Squadron” 
for some very obvious reasons. But it is best to wear 
a smile when you repeat this for squadron members 
are still waiting for some of their buddies who said 
they would “‘see you in the morning”’ but have never 
returned. 


Lt. Thomas J. Jones, navigator and bombardier, 
charts the bomber's course as ship takes off 
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& Probable hit on an unidentified enemy ship which was hiding outside the harbor at Ha Ha Shimmo. 


PRAISE THE LORD (continued) 





Sgt. Don Crane, turret gunner, stands watch in port window while MTSgt. Frank £. Smith 
first radioman, verifies the course, and TSgt. D. J. Mathieson, his assistant, codes a message 








Two photo flash bombs were released after craft was fired upon, permitting picture to be made 
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Capt. McDermott interrogates the pilots and crews on their return from the strike while they 
ore having breakfast. A complete report on the mission is made up from the men's answers 
END 
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Overseas 
Rest Haw on 


PhM 2 c Schuyler Patrick of Boulder, Colo., relaxes 
by reading after being wounded in the Marianas 


first Marine Corps convalescent camp over- 

seas has cut its eye teeth. Two-fisted Marine 
leaders, who once shunned the idea on the grounds 
it tended to ‘“‘coddle”’ their fighting men, have done 
a turn about. The Corps has approved the South 
Seas rest haven on Kaneohe Bay, Hawaiian Islands, 
and hint now at building similar camps for wounded 
men behind the lines of combat in the Pacific theatre. 

The convalescent kauhale (village) is located in a 
rolling valley. The picturesque Koolau Mountains 
nestle in the background, low patches of white clouds 
play in the ridges of the hills, and the forest is 
starting up all around. The kauhale is scenic beyond 
description. The swaying coconut palms, and the 
breakers stretching their foamy fingers onto the 
sandy beach of the bay must be seen at early 
morning in a fading moonlight. 

The camp was founded by an American missionary 
some years ago. It was here the Christian natives 
came to speak with God and cast away their worldly 
yearnings. It came to be known as Kokokahi (one 
blood), as the missionary set about to bring together 
the Japanese and Hawaiians of the island. 

A rest camp for wounded Marines of the Pacific 
was just a seed that had begun to sprout in the mind 
of Marine Captain Playford W. Reed of Milwaukee, 
Wis., when he came here early in 1944. His first idea 
hinged on setting up tents at the seashore and 
bringing convalescent men to the sandy beach to 
romp in the breakers with a medicine ball or to bask 
in the sun. 

The captain was a combat conditioning instructor 
in the early days of Camp Pendleton. He has seen 
big strides taken in this field. But Camp Kokokahi 
was a new venture for veteran Marines. 

The Marine Corps finally obtained lease on the 


A txt six months of incubator breeding the 








Kokokahi isn’t home 


but it’s the closest 





thing to it to be 


found in the Pacific 


by Sgt. Edward F. Ruder 


USMC Combat Correspondent 


camp, and officers waited to see if it would stand the 
acid test. The experiment has proved its worth. 

At the beginning the village of Kokokahi housed 
only 50 Marines. Later a neighboring camp was 
leased. Now there is room for 125 wounded Marines. 

A Marine who comes to the convalescent camp 
might imagine that his rich uncle had staked him to 
a vacation at Atlantic City or Palm Beach. Away 
from the puckering frowns of the top sergeant and 
the scowls of the new second lieutenant, life drifts 
by without the numbers. There are no weaving lines 
which leave Private Zwyowski in the light of a sil- 
very moon covered with dew waiting his turn to get 
his crisp sixty bucks a month. There is no“ hup, toop, 
threep, foorp,”’ or twinkled toes placed at a 45- 
degree angle in formation. 


N THE days of ocean liners and travelogue 
folders which told of driftwood splashing against 
a Polynesian shore, barely-clad Hawaiian lassies 
strumming on a guitar or entwining leis around the 
necks of the tourists, the Marine Corps Convalescent 
Camp would have lured wealthy vagabonds. Now 







the site, complete with cabins styled by Japanese 
architects, gym, dance floor and swimming pier, is 
exclusively for enlisted Marines mending from gun- 
shot wounds and other injuries received in battle. 

Marines who lived for months in muck and mire, 
battled the Japanese in disease-infested swamps and 
jungles of the Pacific live in cabins equipped with 
running water and double mattresses. They learn 
anew how to sleep without one hand clutching a 
weapon, without being hunters or the hunted. 

Brigadier General Merritt A. Edson recently 
toured the campside. It began as a formal inspection. 
But the General ended up by donning trunks and 
plunging into the ripples at the swimming hole. After 
basking in the tropical sun, he challenged a private 
to a game of horseshoes. The General lost. 

In spite of his off-day on the horseshoe court 
General Edson agreed with other Marine officials, 
among them Major General Julian C. Smith, re- 
cently-appointed Commanding General, Department 
of the Pacific, that the Corps needed more rest 
camps for overseas veterans. 

Captain Reed, the camp director, is a cheery- 
faced, stocky Marine, a coach and physical education 
instructor who had been with the Wisconsin school 
system for 20 years. His job now is to turn war- 
weary Marines into fighting men ready and eager to 
lock again with the enemy. A full 60 per cent of the 
Marines who undergo his sun-therapy course in 
their two-week stay at Kokokahi have regained their 
vigor and are again notching their rifle stocks. 

Breakfast is not served in bed at rest camp. But 
no Marine yet has been known to snooze through 
wheatcakes off a buttered griddle. 

Physiotherapy exercises are given to strengthen 
wounded limbs. Gymnastic and physical culture 
equipment is installed outdoors. It includes punching 
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REST HAVEN (continued) 
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“Fatso", a camp mascot, takes a look at a giant crab fished from the waters of Kaneohe Bay. 
Others catch crabs off the boardwalk pier, cook them over an open fireplace near the beach 
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Sergeant “Handlebar Charlie” Kunz, a former Chicago policeman, explains gadgets on a captured 
Japanese tight machine gun to two of his buddies. One holds a Nip rifle and the other, shoes 













Two others wounded in combat and now recovering at the camp soak up architects. Their new surroundings, which look like those of a vacation 
a little sunshine in front of one of the small cottages styled by Jap spot, are a far cry from foxholes they occupied before being hit on Saipan 


bags, barbells, stationary bicycles, jumping ropes 
and boxing gloves. 

One of the favorite pastimes among the Marines 
of the kauhale is crabbing off the boardwalk pier. 
The giant crabs are sizzled over an open fireplace 
near the beach. 

Bucking the surf is the top sport at Kokokahi. 
Lifeguards are nearby to hoist fancy divers back to 
the pier, or wring out a non-swimmer who now and 
then swallows a wave. 

With tennis, badminton, ping pong, shuffleboard, 
archery, handicraft, baseball and volleyball going on 
all day, there is never a dull moment at the rest haven. 

Not long ago a brown-skinned native youngster 
sat in a half stoop and eyed the Marines playing 
ball. After making a back-handed stab of a line 
flyball, one of the Marines stopped to give a few 
pointers to the barefoot native. Much to his surprise, 
the native child replied, ‘‘Hmmph, not so good. Our 
team beat!” 

Whereupon the native youngster shuffled off 
through the foliage and came back leading his 
brethren. A close game developed between the native 
bushwhackers and the Marine “‘all-stars."’ The final 
score was 12 to 10, favor of the bushwhackers. 

The brown-skinned lad paraded up to the Marine 
who had started the whole thing and sneered, 
‘“‘Haw!” And off he went, taking his relatives from 
whence they had come. 

The native girls of a nearby high school church 
camp also trounced the Marines at volleyball. But 
there are witnesses who claim the Marines lost 
because they did not have their hearts in the game. 

One of the boys, who had been stationed on a 
remote Pacific outpost for almost two years without 
seeing a girl of any shape or form, gave weight to the 
theory when he stood wide-eyed and let the volley- 
ball bounce off his noggin. 


HOW bumps is the only signal for time out. 

It is a sight for tired eyes to see Marines tying 
into fried chicken. There is enough to go around four 
helpings, but the thrill of snagging a shapely drum- 
stick right out from under the fork of a bosom buddy 
is a temptation. 

Perhaps even Emily Post would develop a board- 
ing-house reach after living off of canned hash and 
“C” rations for months at a time. Ravenous 
appetites are in order, and encouraged. 

Such tasty morsels as chicken, giblet dressing, 
mashed potatoes, cranberry sauce and pumpkin pte 
with ice-cr’ ** are carried on the menu, as well as 
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Sergeant Vester Jones of Vicksburg, Miss., does 
a crayon sketch in front of carpenter's shop 


steak smothered in onions. Marines who have birth- 
days during their stays at Kokokahi are presented 
with a towering cake with candles. 

After gorging themselves on evening chow, the 
leathernecks usually relax in the ‘“‘Shanty,”’ which is 
the library and clubroom. After allowing enough 
food to digest so they can walk under their own 
power, the convalescents go to the theater. Motion 
pictures are donated by the Motion Picture Guild. 
Wounded Marines often view movies at the same 
time they are playing in the States. 

Plans are underway to sponsor a Saturday night 
shindig at the large recreation hall overlooking the 
bay. 


HAPLAINS of all faiths visit the camp. But 
few wailing chits are issued. The men are too 
busy for misery to set in. 

Not an unusual case was that of Private First 
Ciass Ralph E. Muller of St. Louis, Mo., a former 
filing clerk for the Missouri Pacific Railroad. Muller 
was wounded by shrapnel during the battle of 
Guam. When he first came to Kokokahi he had a 
lame back and could do nothing more strenuous 
than getting in the daily confab among the armchair 
generals and tall-story tellers. Two weeks later he 
was swimming in rough surf. 

Sergeant Charlie Kunz, formerly a cop in Chicago’s 
Lincoln Park, was wounded on Tinian in the 
Marianas fighting. Between boasting of his young- 
ster, “Spike,” a spitting image of his old man at 
six years, Kunz now helps put the physical therapy 
class through the paces. 

Private Glen S. Story of Lubbock, Texas, was 
blown off a 20-foot cliff on Tinian by an explosion. 
Both his knees were badly battered, but Story made 
a comeback with the help of the sun rays and 
exercise. Story, a truck driver in civilian life, com- 
pares Kokokahi to the pan-handle country. Such a 
concession speaks well for the convalescent camp, 
for it comes from a dyed-in-the-wool Texan, who 
wore high-heeled boots for nigh on to 25 years. 

With the fanning out of the Marines Corps, it is 
likely that other convalescent camps overseas will 
follow. 

Any enlisted Marine who has been wounded in 
action and discharged from naval hospitals in Pearl 
Harbor is eligible for a stay at Kokokahi. 

There is no place like home, but on a clear day at 
the overseas rest haven a Marine can just about look 
over the picket fence right into his own backyard. 








Swimmers may indulge in all the high diving and stunts they want, because there always are 


lifeguards around “just in case,” or to “wring out" one who now and then swallows a wave 





Marines and corpsmen, also at the camp, lose little time in tying into the chow. 
morsels as chicken, giblet dressing, mashed potatoes, pumpkin pie and ice cream are on menu 
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Such tasty 











Classification may seem to have a pretty cold-hearted outlook, but 
it really is only out to find sought-after talent within enlisted ranks 


“Lissen. | bossed a fleet of trucks. | supervised 
the business personal, see? | go around to the 


customers and say ‘you use my veecles or else’’ 
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im Classification 


HE muscles on the PFC’s jaw contracted into 
tight little knots. The tempo of his tapping 
pencil quickened. He made a visible effort to 


control himself 

“You say you don't know who you worked for?’ 
he asked the sergeant 

“I said Joe something. I never met the guy 
formal.” 

“What did he pay you?” 

*“‘Cash. You know, at the end of the week.” 

The PFC bowed his head, ran nervous fingers 
through his tattered hair and faced his adversary 
again. The sergeant was reluctantly being inter 
viewed for classification 

‘*Do you remember the name of the firm 

**Unh-unh.”’ 

“Try and think. Did it have any trucks?” 

“Oh, yeah.” 

‘‘What did it say on the side of the trucks.” 

“It said ‘Gross weight, 1000 pounds’.”’ 

The PFC teetered back in his chair and forced a 
smile. It was clear he was not going to quit without 
a fight 

“We're getting nowhere,”’ he announced. ‘Can 
you tell me what your job was?” 

“Sure. I operated a machine 

‘*What kind of a machine?” 

**It was one of them that had buttons on that you 
pressed like.” 

**Buttons!"’ The PFC fumbled at his shirt front 
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and got a wild look about him for a moment. ** What 
did it do?”’ 

“It sent up and down, like this 

The sergeant demonstrated, waving his arms per- 
pendicularly, grunting with the effort. The PFC 
tried to look interested 

‘*Go on, what happened?” 

“Stuff came out one end.” 

‘*How in hell did it get in there?” 

‘“*I put it in the other end.” 

The PFC rocked back in his chair, a horrible 
thought creeping up. If a man holds a job less than 
three months you don’t mention it at all on his 
qualification card. He closed one eye suspiciously. 

“Sergeant, how long did you hold this uh 
position?” 

**Huh? Oh, a week or so.” 

We were merely an innocent bystander but the 
PFC gave us a murderous look as we approached the 
table. There was something desperate about the 
man’s appearance, as though he were losing his mar- 
bles. We stood uncertainly beside an empty chair. 

“Sit down, sergeant,"’ said the PFC, eyeing our 
stripes bitterly. Now the old control was showing up 
again in the jaw muscles 

‘“‘What’s your name?” 

“Well, I just 

‘Now, let’s take this easy. Try and answer simple 
questions with simple answers. This interview is to...” 

“‘That’s what we've come for,”” we interrupted, 















by Sgt. John Conner 


‘“‘to find out about classification. Tell us about it.” 

He proceeded to do so. It seems that classification 
has a pretty cold-hearted outlook. It evinces interest 
in your hobbies only to protect itself against the 
thousand-to-one chance, for instance, that it will 
need a Hungarian expert to help out the censor, and 
doesn’t really give a damn whether you save stamps 
or prefer Sinatra to Crosby. It’s not so much a 
bureau for misplaced personnel as it is a means of 
finding talent within the ranks. 

Once Marines get into the field, little reassigning 
is done by mobile classification units unless there is 
a very sad case that can be cured without too much 
strain on the red tape. Like the water boy who was 
discovered to have 600 hours in the air as a dual- 
engined plane pilot. Since getting into the Corps he 
had been no higher than the water tower spigot that 
he turned on and off for dry trucks and truck 
drivers. This required only a small portion of his 
valuable time. The rest he spent absorbed in volumes 
of racy stories. 

The influence of the grasping recruiting sergeant 
occasionally shows up on some of the less fortunate 
pre-draft gullibles. One interviewer kept running into 
a stone wall in the matter of names. The interviewee 
concerned did not have the same surname as his 
father and couldn't muster an explanation until the 
history of his case had been traced back to the day 
he joined up. A three-striper in the recruiting office 
with definite tendencies toward illiteracy had so 
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badly mangled both spellings that neither were 
recognizable. 

Any competent interrogator can confirm a long- 
suspected quirk in the Marine nature. He is never 
satisfied with his present situation. To every Leath- 
erneck the lashup he has just left can only be 
surpassed by the one he is bucking for. 

You must well remember that day in boot camp 
when you got your first scared look at the bull- 
necked man with the twitching swagger stick, and 
how some impresario stood there in the shadow of 
the great man and gave out with something like this: 

“This is your drill instructor. He doesn’t like it 
here any more than you do. He wants to go overseas. 
But because he is needed more to turn recruits into 
Marines we cannot grant him his wish. So men, if 
you find him a little strict, you’ll understand the 
reasons behind his seeming gruffness.”’ 

Well, when the overseas interviewer asks a former 
DI the type of duty he most desires the chances are 
better than even he’ll respond normally and give 
that boot camp job the nod as his first preference. 

At Parris Island, where the interviewers are some- 
times more afraid of the boots than the boots are of 
the interviewers, a rugged individual from Newark’s 
Fourth Ward sat down and poked his beet-red jib 
out at his new tormentor. 

“What was your profession?” stammered the clas- 
sification man. 

“I was a strong-arm man, lad,”’ said the behemoth. 

“*Wha-what is that?” 

“*Lissen. I bossed a fleet of trucks. I supervised 
the business personal, see? I go around to the cus- 
tomers and say ‘you use my veecles or else’. Veecles 
means trucks. I mean they used my trucks or else 
their stuff didn’t get there, that’s all.” 

On the other hand you'd be surprised at the num- 
ber of Marines who used to sing in church choirs and 
who are afraid to admit that. Those who listen to 
scuttlebutt are pretty worried about getting the call 
when a chaplain needs an assistant 

Here’s the prescription, quoting from the manual: 

A chaplain’s assistant ‘performs general clerical 
and typing duties relative to religious and welfare 
activities; assists the chaplain in the preparation of 
religious programs and entertainments, and aids in 
tie performance of other ministerial duties. He may 
be required to play an organ or piano or to sing at 
church services.” 

There are many types of interviewees. Some are 
quite satisfactory. They answer up and don’t seem 
to worry about the consequences. Of the special 
types requiring the iron-hand treatment there are 
three that deserve mention — the Snow Job, the 
Reluctant One, and the Defiant One. 


NOW jobs blow in from all walks of life, but the 
$10-a-week Joe has the most terrific barrage. 

“‘These are the operators who have the salary 
market cornered,” said the PFC, turning away from 
the table for a breather between bouts. ‘‘I personally 
am still searching for the dime store clerk who makes 
under $75 a week. The big talk doesn’t stop with 
mere fiscal figures. A 20-year-old farm boy told me 
he had been farming for 17 years. An 18-year-old 
claimed he was circulation manager for a barge news- 
paper until I proved that driving a newsboys’ truck 
is not one of the duties of a circulation manager.” 

Garbage truck drivers claim to be salesmen and 
the boy who turns bolt No. 694 in a tank plant 
presents himself as a skilled machinist. An old boot 
with gnarled hands and an inexpert look about him 
tried to blizzard the classification system with a 
storm of high-sounding phrases like ‘“‘custodial 
work” and “utility repair’. It developed he cleaned 
the men’s room, and fixed a dripping tap when no 
one else could be found to do it. 

The snow job interview, abridged, goes something 
like this: 

“What was your main civilian occupation?” 

“I was with the Blank Aircraft Corporation.” 

“What did you do there?”’ 

The interviewee, usually an unimpressive youth, 
will give the interviewer a disgusted look. 

“Built planes, of course.” 

“Yeah, I know. But what did you do. Did you 
own the joint?”’ 

“No. I was only in the hydraulic engineering 
department.”’ 

“Were you a hydraulic engineer?” 

“I guess you might call it that.” 

“A hydraulic engineer, eh? What did you en- 
gineer?”’ 

“We produced hydraulic systems for the operation 
of flaps, landing gear and bomb bay doors.” 
_ Taking a chance at appearing repetitious, the 
interviewer will come in again with: 


“Yes, but Private, what did you, personally, do?” 
“Well, I had to do with the inspection of finished 


“You mean you inspected the parts when they 
came off the assembly line?”’ 

“Not exactly. When the inspection.was completed 
we sent faulty parts back for..." 

“WE, WE, WE! Can't you say ‘I’, in the first per- 
son singular? How did we — you send them back?” 

“*On push carts.” 

“*Then you were in charge of the push carts?” 

“*Oh, no. I shoved one of them. But you gotta be 
some sort of an engineer to find your way back.” 

The timid, or reluctant type takes almost as much 
time. He slides around in his chair and acts like the 
defendant in the case. He may be a salesman, a 
ticket scalper or a cook who has heard about Cooks 
and Bakers school. 


Ts 30-year manisthe backbone of resistance by 
defiance. The gutsof this upstart new Marine 
Corps, trying to prove everything by brains, he says. 

**Look,” one weather-beaten gunnery sergeant 
growled, ‘‘I’ve got ‘em, three up and three down, so 
what’s the percentage? I know red tape when I see 
it, buddy.” 

The interviewer should be careful to explain all 
tricky items as he goes along, like the use of ‘*SS”’ 
for ‘‘sharpshooter’’. It helps avoid any unnecessary 
hard feelings. A gunnery sergeant thought he saw 
himself listed as a first sergeant. Both types of NCO 
have the same spec number. 

**Man, I’m no first sergeant,’ the gunny boomed, 
thumping a massive fist until the table bounced like 
a tennis ball. ‘Sixteen years in the field, that’s me. 
And I've taught judo and bayonet. D’ya want me 
to prove it?” 

Once in a while the interviewer gets a little danger- 
ous himself when the Marine Corps goes to extremes 
and confronts him with guys who list blondes as 
their hobbies. Some maddening moments with the 
wise-acre type: 

‘**What else are you good at?” 

‘**Radio. I’m right smart at dialing in.” 

**How far did you go in school?” 

‘All the way.” 

‘**Are you married?” 

**No, I’m happy.” 

‘*Where do you live?” 

“I've moved.” 

**Where was your father born?” 

**What’s the difference: He's dead.” 

However, there's just one type of interviewer 
the haggard type. The ruggedness of his job gives 
him a great deal of physical elasticity. His height has 
a morning-till-night fluctuation of about three inches 
and his weight deteriorates similarly during the 
course of the working day. He is characteristically 
conscientious and tries to get each interview over 
with decent dispatch. 

Conditions for overseas tests are supposed to be 
ideal but the procurement of daylight has been the 
only really consistent achievement along this line. 
Examinations generally are given in mess halls, some 
of which are equipped with holes in the roof just 
small enough to keep the coconuts out. Examiners 
always can depend on the Seabees to be around with 
their machinery and explosions. 

‘*I can remember one morning,” said the PFC, 
‘*when a bulldozer crunched in and out of the mess- 
hall like a pet elephant. Just outside they were 
building a head and demolition barkers were con- 
tinually announcing a ‘‘fire in the hole”’ and smack- 
ing the messhall around with flying coral from the 
blasts. It was tough for the boys to keep their test 
papers clear of dust.” 

When the Marine Corps helps itself to some talent 
from the ranks, hold your hat. On Guadalcanal it 
was female impersonators to form an all-Marine 
entertainment group. Classification experts did the 
selecting. They picked the chorus boys, not for any 
feminine-like charms they might be able to drum up, 
but for their size and muscularity. The piece de 
resistance was a fat, 189-pound corporal who didn’t 
have hair on his shoulders. 

But as anyone knows, most of those who have it 
out with classification, wind up in line duty. Like 
the big raw-boned kid from a Texas ranch who had 
been puttering around disinterestedly with animal 
husbandry until he heard of the war. He got a very 
good classification score and his six feet of ram-rod 
height and alert appearance marked him out as 
officer material. 

**I asked him whether he didn’t want to be an 
officer,”” said our patient PFC. ‘‘ He replied: "Nay: I 


want to be a Marine sergeant’.”’ pNo 





Training in the operation of the new two-man 
mobile laundry units starts at Camp Pendleton 


sf 





HE “‘Lathernecks’ have landed — and 
are cleaning up! Someday a communique in 
2 such language may be sent from a Pacific 
island invasion beachhead — or, at least, that 
is the hope of a group of Marines now training 
at Camp Pendleton. 

Marines under the tutorship of Major Raynor 
L. Ayers, Jr., Quartermaster Laundry Officer and 
Inspector, are now learning to operate the new- 
type two-man laundry units which will be put 
into action to combat disease in future invasions. 

The new units, Major Ayers said, will cut 
10 days to two weeks from the time formerly 
necessary to put 62-man units into operation on 
the battlefronts. The units will follow the first 
waves of assault troops by only a few hours. 

Naval medical officers recently returned’ from 
the fighting fronts report that a great number of 
Leathernecks are hospitalized for skin diseases — 
which can be prevented by keeping clothes 
clean. The new units are expected to meet the 
necessity 

During combat troops must frequently go ten 
days or more without a change of clothing; and 
when there is time to wash clothes they generally 
have only their helmets and a limited amount of 
water in which to wash them 

The new portable laundry units weigh 5000 
pounds each, and are landed in two sections, 
on wheels and towed by jeeps. One section 
consists of a washer, two pumps, an extractor 
(dryer), and a reel-off hose used to furnish and 
dispose of the water supply. 

In the field it will be a case of ‘no tickee, no 
washee’’ for keeping track of clothes is no simple 
matter when units are serving thousands of men. 
However, a near foolproof system is in use. 

By the use of numbered safety pins, each 
article of clothing is identified. Thus a fighting 
man may turn in his bundle of clothes, not to 
exceed 20 articles — but as many bundles as he 
desires — and is assured of getting his own 
laundry back clean, and even sterilized. 

Major Ayers reported some of the first laundry 
units sent into the battle zones were stumped 
when mechanical failures halted production. But 
that will not be so of the platoons now being 
trained. 

A class of 95 Marines is broken down into 
five-man groups and in a rotating schedule each 
man is schooled in every operation necessary to 
turn out thoroughly cleansed clothes. Not only 
do they learn laundering processes, but they must 
dismantle and re-assemble each mechanism on 
the mobile units. When they complete the course, 
they can repair, maintain as well as operate the 
mobile units 

When the new two-man units are put into use, 
the Marine Corps will have the laundry problem 
in the battle areas nearly whipped. Cases of skin 
infections, boils, lice and fungus will diminish 
rapidly and many more men are expected to be 
able to remain in fighting trim. END 
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American prisoners taken in the capture of Guam were held by the Jap The natives, badly clothed during the Jap occupation, were the recipients 
forces in St. Vincent de Paul building, now ripped and torn by shellifire of much Marine and Navy service apparel after the island was secured 
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All that still stands of the old Marine barracks, scene of some of the Pieces of broken and discarded lumber and odd sections of tin roofing 
bitterest fighting in the Marianas, is this sepulchral two-story cubicle were used to fashion this crude shelter for one family of Guamanians 


HE white-haired officer finished the round of introductions at a 7 © 
Pacific press conference and sat down at the head of a long table. 
The circular five-star insignia on his shirt collar flashed as he 
reached into a pocket for cigarets. 
“The object of this visit,’’ he said, “is to see the development of 
Guam as a naval base,”’ adding, ‘“‘and I am tremendously pleased with 
the progress that has been made. It hardly seems the same island that 
I visited only a short time ago. It is already of tremendous value to the 
fleet and this value grows day by day.” 
“Could you,” asked a reporter,” contrast for us the conditions now 
with the day you arrived here a few months ago?” 
“I can go farther back than that,” he replied. : 
He went back to the Spring of 1905, when the battleship Ohio — 
spilled a group of midshipmen onto the beaches of an island called on oe , a a Fe sae | | is a 
Guam that recently had been acquired from a defeated Spain. One — =e ~ si been ON 


of the midshipmen was the speaker, then just out of Annapolis. He Auxiliary jeep gasoline cans are used extensively by the islanders to 
carry their water as these children are doing at the village of Dededo 








api is being transformed from ruins into a mighty military base by Seabees 
We 
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Many natives hove formed small communities ‘out in the boondocks,” 
using odds and ends of building materials the war has left in its wake 
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Bread is boked in a native oven, much as it hos been done for years, 
by a citizen of Jona, the latter being one of nine villages on the island 
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The caraboo for centuries has been the native mode of transportation 
and today carts may be seen moving along slowly amid swiriing traffic 
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Many Guamanians still live in the bomb | 


blasted city of Agana. Their lot 
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Little was left of the Governor's Palace after the bombardment. The 
MP's set up shop in front of the demolished structure to police area 
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Native girls go to the always popular nightly movies as well as Marines. 
Highly Americanized, they applaud or boo as loudly as Stateside fans 


Once organized resistance had been broken, crews of Seabees and army 
engineers went to work on the job of constructing a huge naval base 





will be better as fast as ships 


can be freed to haul needed supplies 


recalled that he and several companions nearly died of the heat and 
thirst when they stormed the jungle on Orote Point for a little pigeon 
shooting. The pigeons might have been there, but midshipman Chester 
Nimitz and his colleagues never saw one. 

He came back again in 1934 as captain of the Augusta. 

Outside the conference room, which also was the living room of 
Marine Major General Henry L. Larsen, island commander, Guam 
was the scene of two busy battles—to build the island into a Gibraltar, 
and the sidelines struggle to reinstate the civilian population. Jungles 
wee giving way to highways, air fields and depots needed to support 
an amphibious war, and extensive harbor facilities. 

The Japs left the island about as they found it. The narrow roads 
and network of carabaotrails were perhaps a little more run down. 
When the Marines had rooted them out, the old Spanish-built capital 
city of Agana lay in ruins and smaller towns had been obliterated. 

Ships now are unavailable to transport much building material so 
while a bigger city must remain only a plan, the military government 
has constructed temporary villages to house the people. 

SGT. JOHN CONNER 
Photos by Sgt. R. Wilton 


Black top plants capable of turning out the thousands of yards of road 
paving materials needed to surface the miles of highways running over 
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Bas ae again? 
Work went on at such a speedy pace that often cement floors were 
down, bridges ready for travel before the rest of the road was open 
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While the grim business of beating the Nips continued unabated on one 
side, other men were put to work building strong military highways 
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the isle were put into speedy operation. Crews to man the various units 
were rounded up along with heavy trucks, their drivers and supplies 


Trucks loaded high with crushed coral rock sped along the broad but 
unfinished highways as the construction project was pushed forward 
END 43 





PIN-UPS. 


OVER TOKYO ® 


— 


FC RANSDELL W. SPRENGER of 

Louisville, Ky., is in the Marine Corps, 

and the B-29s are strictly Army. But a 
couple of Superfortress screws spotted some 
Sprenger art recently, and immediately the 
two forces joined 

Since then, Sprenger has spent the bulk of 
his spare time painting voluptuous girls, plus 
appropriate names, upon the gigantic bombers 
which periodically wing their way over Japan. 
Sprenger is no newcomber to the paint and 
brush. Before his enlistment, he operated his 
own Ad-Craft Advertising Studios in Louis 
ville. He recently won a prize contest for 
designing his unit's official Christmas card 

But those B-29 adornments are making his 
reputation out here. No sooner does one beau- 
tiful babe appear on the nose of a plane, than 
he is swamped with three or four more re- 
quests. There are other men doing similar 
work, but Sprenger is recognized as the 
‘“dean”’ of the beautiful-girl creators. 

In addition to his work on the planes, the 
Louisville Marine has painted super-pinup 
murals for recreation rooms and officers’ clubs. 
It’s nice work if you can get it. But it could be 
nicer. If Sprenger could only use live models, 
for instance SSGT. STANFORD OPOTOWSKY 

USMC Combet Correspondent 


PFC Ransdell W. Sprenger demonstrates the pin-up art technique that 
has earned for him the title of the “Michelangelo of the Marianas” 
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It hits you just right—the extra pleasure in Old Golds! 
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moisture-protecting agent which we call Apple “Honey”, made 
from the juice of fresh apples. This helps seal in the natural 
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moisture, helps prevent cigarette dryness. 






Try a pack yourself —see why Old Golds have tripled in 
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AT EASE: 


News of the overseas 
entertainment world 





“JJG” proves big shock to men used 
to garden variety radio broadcasters 


by Sgt. John Conner 


6é OOD afternoon,”’ said the loudspeakers at 
Island Command. ‘“‘We regret to inform 
you that the program originally scheduled 
for this time will be heard anyway. This is your local 
daft board.” 

““Did he say draft board,’’ we asked the first 
Seabee we came to on a road construction job. It was 
hard to believe our ears. 

“*He said daft board, bub, and he ain’t kiddin’.”’ 

Popping questions to right and left we brought 
ourselves to a set of camouflaged ruins overlooking 
Agana where WXLI of the Pacific Ocean network, 
Armed Forces Radio Service, concocts its daily doses 
of jive and jabber. Marines and naval personnel all 
over Guam keep up with the world through the 
station's offices. Only at noon when Jungle Jolly 
Gerald and his daft board come aboard do they pull 
in their heads and hope the stiff breeze doesn’t rip 
up the tent camp. 

As we entered the ruins we had our blood frozen 
to ice flakes, automatically stopping us in our tracks, 
by an unearthly peal of laughter. 

“‘Heh, heh, heh, heh ... ” It died off into the 
stillness, and through the dimness to which our eyes 
were now becoming accustomed we saw an Army 
sergeant crouched over a typewriter, laughing at 
what he was writing. 

‘“‘We would like to see Jungle Jolly Gerald,”’ we 
said. 

“I am Jungle Jolly, old boy, and how are you,” 
said the sergeant, ‘“‘and this is my daft board,” he 
added, sweeping an arm through the empty air over 
his typewriter. 

Jungle Jolly is none other than Technical Sergeant 
Hal Kanter, who can give an Olson and Johnson 
twist to the air waves until they scream with the cus- 
tomers’ laughter. Through this inane, sometimes 
insane, atmosphere he attacks the problems of the 
day on the home front and in the forward areas 
where beds, cigarets and edible steaks are not so few 
and far between. 

Before we could stop him Jungle Jolly G. began 
the introductions of the more prominent members 
of the board. 

“*I can’t take time for all of them,"’ he whispered, 
“it wouldn’t be fair to the Marines who are waiting 
breathlessly for my next broadcast which I am just 
now pounding out on my typewriter.” 

Judging by the stirrings and pipings that punc- 
tuated the introductions we gathered the dafties 
were full of fish and vinegar. (You know how this 
overseas chow can be.) Starting at the left and mov- 
ing around the mash barrel, which we hadn’t noticed 
until now, were: 


LINDA DARNELL—opposite page 


Our pin-up choice for this edition 
is Hollywood’ s lovely Linda Darnell 


Dr. Wretched Scrongebottom, board psychiatrist 
and co-pilot, who has 3100 flying hours by marijuana 
cigaret to his credit. 

Cleaver J. Meathook, chief cook, who specializes 
in Navy Chiefs. 

Sir Neville Pantemeter, board poet laureate, 
whose poems are lethal enough to be used against the 
Japs. 

Tecumseh Probenpryer, chief investigator into the 
post-war world, who scribbles notes on the backs of 
liberty passes whenever he gets an idea like having 
Burma Shave signs on the world’s airways. 

Clifton Sssssss, the top member who recovers tops 
that you blow and returns them for a nominal por- 
tion of saki. 





Dr. Snide Tookle, chief of the board’s research 
laboratories, who would fight the paper shortage by 
printing mail order catalogues on rolls. 

Xavier J. Blank, board treasurer, whose wife sent 
him thrée socks when he told her he’d grown a foot. 

And last, but not in the least bit apprehensive 
about it, comes Jungle Jolly G., who claims to be the 
only man on Guam who takes in washing from the 
natives. He’s very mysterious about his background. 

“You'll never find out the truth about me, gentle- 
men,”’ he once told his radio audience, ‘‘even if I 
have to get up at three in the morning and beat you 
down to the post office to tear my pictures off the 
wall.” 

Like any dictator, Jungle Jolly tries to give his 
radio reign the appearance of constituted authority, 
so he makes constant reference to non-extant fronts 
like the Social, Grace, Etiquette and Don't Spit In 
Public committee and the Society for Literary and 
Comic Section Study. 

Irrespective of Jungle Jolly'’s selfish aims the 
board strives to worry about things that bother 
Marines, like women. During each daily program of 
interspersed daffy dope and jivey jumping by 
T. Dorsey and the rest of the name band circuit the 
old oglers review the parade of comely singers. They 
consider nothing as becoming as the sweater and 
continually plump for it. Their motto: ‘‘We stand 
firmly behind the women behind the sweaters. But 
in order to do that we’ve got to get more women 
behind sweaters.”’ 

Kay Doyle, the lovely lady who arias Claude 
Thornhill’s tunes, started it when she stepped to the 
mike one day for a little sobbing about “‘ Jim.”’ 





‘‘Our Committee for the Encouragement of Sweat- 
er Wearing Women ups itself in our esteem by 
bringing forth a brand new example of how to win 
friends,”’ said Jungle J. G. that memorable day. 
““The young lady they’ve brought around for us to 
look over”’ —- he closed one eye for a more accurate 
squint —‘‘is Kay Doyle. Kay is a lovely young 
thing, as young things go, and we hope she won't. 
We'd like to have her around for quite a while. Kay 
is smartly dressed in a form fit sweater.” 

Board members believe sweaters bring out the 
best points in gals and people like Jo Stafford and 
June Havoc, who put everything they have into 
sweaters, anyway, tend to bear out this position. 

Everyone from Sssssss to the hot PFC are moral- 
ists and very much down on vice. So they have a 
special squad to conduct all such business. The 
membership of this vice squad is not revealed for 
security reasons. But there are stories around Guam. 
For example, one rumor has it that the squad, which 
boasts of its ability to clean out nasty situations such 
as poker games, was itself cleaned out Christmas Eve. 

The more GI problems receive the board’s every 
consideration when women and gambling are not to 
be found. It has developed refrigerated envelopes in 
which Marines may send the cold shoulder to untrue 
girls at home. The vital chow line gripes have not 
fallen on deaf ears here. The dafties have announced 





a new service through which, for a slight sum, the 
wealthier enlisted man can rent a standee to hold 
his spot in line. In extreme cases and for an extra fee 
the standee will eat the chow, too. 

After extensive research through the files at the 
Agana Barbers’ and Manicurists’ Association head- 
quarters the board tracked down the genealogy of 
the GI or brig haircut. 

“It hardly seemed possible,’’ Jungle Jolly told us, 
“that the GI haircut could have been anything but 
an accident to begin with.” 

Well, it turned out that old JJG was just about 
right. Back in 1780, before Spam and other modern 
weapons of war were invented, a certain Hessian 
party by the name of Hans Fritz von Gruberloerten, 
a British payrollee, got lost while trying to organize 
a bund behind the American lines. Not having yet 
been discovered, K rations were difficult for Hans 
Fritz to obtain and he began starving to death. He 
would have made it but, unhappily, for a couple of 
Revolutionary Army barber school students who 
happened upon him during liberty in the boondocks. 
Despite rigid regulations on treatment of prisoners 
they gleefully gave him the Parris Island works. 

The few commercials the board permits on its 
half-hour are designed exclusively to help the strug- 
gling enlisted man. 

“*Do you frequently find yourself short of cash?”’ 
purred one canned announcement. ‘‘ Does your first 
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sergeant think that he is better than you? If that’s 
the case then don't delay. Simply get BRASS today. 
Brass -- B-r-a-s-s —— is the sensational new discovery 
that changes men over night. Brass comes in many 
distinctive sizes and styles. These stunning, attrac- 
tively designed insignia are shaped like cute bars, 
eagles, oak leaves and stars. Buy some today and 
pin them to your collar or wear them on your blouse 
shoulder in the new smart manner. Immediately 
note the difference. When you wear Brass you feel 
differently and you act differently. Remember, with 
men who know, it’s Brass."’ 

Oh yes, then there’s the home front which can be 
a terrific problem if you are threatened by the rota- 
tion plan. The jollity in a letter from a war cor- 
respondent who had returned Stateside did not fool 
them. The writer said he had had no trouble in 
getting a train compartment, although he had found 
it odd that the conductor locked the door at every 
stop and that the bottom of the washbasin opened 
up every time he turned on the water. 

Worst fears of home front conditions were con- 
firmed when a delegation of legislators arrived from 
Washington. 

“‘There’s a lot of people who felt they were really 
here to get some cigarets,” said Jungle Jolly. ‘‘ When 
they had gone we decided to take action instead of 
smugly sitting around here sucking on choice brands 
while our womenfolk chew on corncob pipes. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ I told our Guam garrisons, ‘the daft board has 
decided to take some action. We have organized a 
board of butt gatherers. Their sole duty will be to 
pick up cigaret butts, solicit smokers to save butts 
and use every possible method to stop those pipes. 

‘“‘When we have gotten an LCI full we'll send 
them home to starving smokers.”’ 

Jungle Jolly turned away from us. 

**Heh, heh, heh,” he started, We felt a laugh com- 
ing on and were beginning to worry when the great 
man promptly ended the interview. 

‘**Ye-es,”” he said, “it takes all kinds of people to 
make a world, but we’ve already got a world. So we 
haven’t got all kinds of people on the board. We've 
got only one kind, and they’re all like me, the chair- 
man. And I’m mad, Mad I tell you, MAD.” 

We thought 6f the leathery-faced Seabee. 

“You ain’t Kiddin’, bub,’’ we said. END 
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"You can have anything 
I've got but my Dyanshine!”’ 


THERE’S NOTHING SO FINE 
. » « « AS DYANSHINE ! 


Ask the servicemen who have used it. They'll 
tell you that for an easy-to-apply, inspection- 
passing polish, there’s nothing so fine as 


Liquid Dyanshine. 


Practically all of the Liquid Dyanshine 
we have made during the past several 
years has gone to men in service where 
it can do its best job of keeping shoes 
in inspection-passing shape with less 
work—in less time. And when you're 
back in “civies,” you'll again find the 
familiar bottle of Dyanshine available 

and ready to give you quick, brilliant, 


long-lasting shines that are easy on 


HIN 


Nes reac us PAT. OFF 


leather, easy to apply. 


IF YOU PREFER PASTE © POLISH 


SHOE POLISH Dyanshine : My hen * Fivio ors . 
Paste is available in Military ‘ me Cone to fad —y 
Brown, Cordovan, Russet Tan, tine eee 


Oxblood and Black. Packed *, a cane ed 0 
“ee, ©. sv. sous. 


“Uta 
ct 


im convenient wide-mouthed, 
4-o:. jars 


qRADE MARK REC .. 


SHOE POLISH 





* * 


GySgt. Nino A. DiBona has 
been in the Marine Corps for 
two cruises, during which time 
he served 32 months overseas, 
being with the First Division on 
Guadalcanal, Cape Glouces- 
ter and Peleliv. During his tour 
of duty in the Pacific he also 
took time out to take an Aus- 
tralian girl for his bride. He is 
stationed now at Quantico, 
Va. The “Gunny’s” home town 
is Euclid, Ohio. 


First Sergeant George E. 
Aho is at the ordnance school 
at Quantico after o tour of 
duty as a gunnery sergeant 
on the USS Arkansas with the 
Atlantic Fleet. Prior to that he 
was a platoon sergeant and 
served overseas with the First 
Division. He enlisted in 1936 
and was on the USS Lexington 
for four years. Aho was born 
in Fitchburg, Mass., in 1913. 


ple 


SEARS 


Warrant Officer Wade H. 
Lee is doing duty as assistant 
PX officer at Quantico, Va., 
after having served as a ser- 
geant major with the First 
Division in the field. After get- 
ting his warrant officer rating 
in 1943, he was assigned to 
Headquarters in Washington 
where he took an MCI course 
in auditing before being sent 
to Quantico. WO Lee is mar- 
ried. His mother makes her 
home at Lenoir, N. C. 


MTSgt. Anthony J. Sears 
has been in the service for 
approximately 27 years, is 
now NCOinC of the A&R de- 
partment of a Corps service 
squadron. Known to his friends 
as"Jocko," he wears the Good 
Conduct Medal, Second Nicar- 
agua Campaign Medal, Yang- 
tze Service Medal, Corps Ex- 
peditionary Medal with Bronze 
Star, American Defense and 
Asiatic-Pacific Area ribbons. 


Sketched by Sgt. Pot Denman 
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U.S. Carrier Launches Navy's Grumman Hellcats 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Bethpage, L.1., N.Y. 
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E-the Marines 


Edited by Corp. Henry Felsen 


Marine artillery makes with that good noise for the infantry as Jap tenants of an airfield 





are given notice that new people are about to move in. The airfield soon was Marine property 


Small Fry 


When Ist Lt 
“small fry" it is difficult t 
more than six feet tall. But a word about his relatives 
makes his meaning clear 

Two uncles in the army are both generals: a cousin 
in the army air force is a general: an uncle in the army 


Stanley Rumbough, Jr., calls himself 


understand, since he is 


air force is a colonel, and two cousins in the army are 
colonels 

“There are lots more,’’ Lt. Rumbough sighed, ‘‘but 
I can't keep up with them.”’ The Fourth Marine Air 
Wing pilot, son of a retired army colonel, is the only 


Marine in the family 


Man’s Friend 


The dog, which has long held undisputed title as 
man's best friend, may have a serious challenger in the 
Rhesus monkey, at least as far as men who have served 
in the Pacific are concerned 

The experience of 2nd Lt. Walter D. Bean, a Marine 
airman, is an indication of why monkeys may replace 
dogs as fireplace companions and slipper toters 


Lt. Bean, his plane crippled by enemy fire, was forced 


to bail out over the Philippines. For days he waded 
through swamps and battled the jungle, having several 
close calls with Jap patrols. But the worst things of all 


were the insects that attacked him 


Coming across a baby Rhesus, Lt. Bean imitated 
an old native istom and tied the little fellow around 
his neck, letting it roam at will about his head and 
shoulders, picking out and eating the annoying insects 
Lt. Bean arrived back at his base safe and untormented 


s with a satisfied, well 


A 


The monkey greeted new Marine 
fed expression on his plump little face 
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Ups and Down 


Among the less bloody stories that have reached this 
desk is one about the newly-commissioned second 
lieutenant who entered a Pullman as only a newly- 
commissioned second lieutenant can. The porter’s prac- 
ticed eye spotted the fledgling leader of men, and with 
prospects of a fat tip in the offing, proceeded with his 
tried and true routine. 

*“Mornin’, captain,’’ he said, ushering our man into 
the car. A few minutes later he was back. ‘Find it 
warm in here, major?’’ And, a bit later, he returned to 





announce, gravely, “We're a bit late this trip, colonel.” 
When the lieutenant was ready to leave the train, the 
porter was ready with, “Brush you off, general?”’ 

As the lieutenant left, he slipped a tip into the 
porter’s palm. The porter looked down, regarded the 
nickel for a moment, and then, in a voice that could 
be heard throughout the car, he bellowed a cheerful, 


“Goodbye, Mac!” 















Secret Weapons Again 


It seems that whenever our old enemy “Japan 
Military”’ gets stuck for something to tell the home 
folks, they ignore the unfavorable battle reports and 
blow terrible-sounding smoke in the collective Nippo- 
nese ear. 

Latest in the series of ‘““Just wait until we get our 
hands on the Marines after they stop choking us” 
announcements, is on new secret weapons which will 
demolish the United States in the vague future. 

First awe-inspiring monster is a new plane, controlled 
by radio, four times as big as the Superfortress, and 
capable of “‘carrying a bomb load which could destroy 
an entire American city.”’ We don’t like to give advice 
to the enemy, but unless the Japs confine their bombing 
attack to some city about the size of Infinitesmal, Ariz., 
(pop. 14) they are due for a terrible shock. 

Another destructive force sbon to be unleashed by the 
Japs is a ‘“‘mortuary weapon” about which they say no 
more. Need more be said? 


Strangest Christmas 


More than a year after it took place, one of the 
strangest Christmas stories in the history of the Corps 
has finally been released. 

It was Christmas Eve, 1943, on Tarawa, relates 
SSgt. William C. Harris, a USMC combat corre- 
spondent. In true Christmas style, a group of Marines 
went through the camp singing Christmas carols. Then 
they turned toward the compound where the Jap 
prisoners were kept. 

When the prisoners were ordered out and lined under 
the muzzles of machine guns, it was apparent they 
thought they had been selected for mass execution. 
Then the Marines, who had captured the prisoners and 
killed many of their fellows, serenaded the Japs with 
Christmas carols. 

When the program was over, one of the Jap prisoners 
voiced his gratitude “tas a Christian.’’ Others shouted 
**Mary Christmas!”’ 

Shortly afterward, the same Marines shoved off for 
another invasion. With them went Navy chaplain Lt. 
George P. LaBarre of Williamsburg, Va., who had 
arranged the unusual Christmas program. 


Part-Time Poppa 
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SGT. KNIGHTON, MARY LOUISE 
It's good to have somebody 


The paternal instincts of a Marine will not be denied, 
even though he may be far from his own home and 
family. Sgt. Arthur Fred Knighton, Jr., of Oakland, 
Cal., has never seen his 22-month-old daughter, but 
he wasn’t going to be denied the pleasure of spending 
some of his days with a little one. 

Knighton went to the Kahili Orphanage in Honolulu 
and persuaded the authorities to let him “‘borrow” a 
little girl to whom he could be a “‘daddy”’ for a day. 
Little Mary Louise Rowland was the lucky one. With 
Knighton in charge, the two spent a day shopping, 
eating, and sight-seeing. At first Mary Louise was shy, 
but as you can see, when the day was over, she had a 
big hug for her part-time “‘daddy.’’ They had so much 
fun that Knighton plans to repeat their day. He 
permission to visit Mary Louise one day each * 
long as he is stationed in Hawaii. % : 
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Old, Old Marine 


Whenever Marines meet to talk about the “Old 
Marine Corps,’”” PFC Joseph A. Morin of Hollywood, 
Cal., may be observed casually polishing his fingernails 
on his sleeve, in a manner denoting boredom with 
“‘chickens"’ who can only trace their service back to 
1900 or so. For Morin claims to be the only living 
Marine to have seen action aboard the USS Constitu- 
tion — “Old Ironsides,’’ the heroic warship of the War 
of 1812. 

Morin, who admits to only 39 years, and claims 
(with tongue in cheek) to be the oldest Marine in the 
Corps, saw duty aboard the warship in 1926, when he 
played the part of a Marine in the movie “‘Old Iron- 
sides,"’ a documentary film of the ship’s history, which 
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included re-creating scenes of actual battle in which the 
famous ship took part. “Now in the ooooolllliddd 
ace 


Plane and Fancy 


The quick thinking, skill and ingenuity of a Marine 
pilot carrying a load of wounded men, saved not only 
the plane he was flying, but also kept his passengers 
from further injury. 

The pilot, Capt. Donald Vail, was about to land his 
transport with 15 wounded Marines aboard when a 
leak in the hydraulic system was discovered, which 
made brakes and landing flaps useless. A crash landing 
on the small field appeared inevitable. 

Capt. Vail ordered his crewmen to lash parachutes to 
supporting struts in the plane’s cabin, then toss the 
‘chutes out of emergency hatches, standing by the 
releases. 

Cutting his speed as low as possible, Captain Vail 
touched his wheels on the very edge of the runway, roll- 
ing ahead unchecked. Halfway down the runway he 
signalled the men at the ‘chutes. They pulled the 
releases and the parachutes billowed out, catching the 
rushing airstream. The plane slowed down abruptly, 
then rolled on at reduced speed, coming to a stop at the 
very end of the runway. Not one of the wounded was 
badly bumped. 








Motorized Sergeant 





MARTIN AND MACHINE 
An old trade came in handy 


While others in the 2nd Division walk, Ist Sgt. John 
H. Martin of Brockton, Mass., rides around the 
Pacific island where he is stationed. His vehicle is 
strictly a home-made job. Martin combined Yankee 
ingenuity with a pile of international junk, and the 
result is the ““Black Widow,”’ a strange, but functioning 
machine. 

Martin, who used to. be an automobile mechanic, 
used an American one-half horsepower motor, a Japa- 
nese bicycle and a British transmission among other 
pieces of scrap when he built his vehicle. A storm lan- 
tern serves as a headlight for night driving. 

His self-propelled junk yard gets 75 miles to the gal- 
lon, and Martin has already refused an offer of $300 for 
his creation. His one regret is that the “‘Black Widow”’ 
never will get back to Brockton, where his four-year-old 
son, Richard, lives. Martin has other souvenirs for his 
son, and when he leaves the Black Widow will have 
plenty of suitors asking for her handlebars. 


Wamen Know War 


A note about Lucy Brewer, the girl who disguised 
herself as a man, joined the Marines and fought aboard 
the USS Constitution in the War of 1812, brings to 
mind the fact that many WRs are no strangers to war 
today. 

Marine Major Gharlotte Day Gower of Washington, 
D. C., set up first aid stations during the 17-day siege 
of Hong Kong by the Japs, and did rescue work after 
bombardments until her capture. SSgt. Mary Virginia 
Herst of Argonia, Kan., was in Bangkok, Thailand, 

when the Japs attacked, and spent nine months in a 
prison camp. PFC Peggy Urzendowski, who lived most 
of her life in the Far East, went through bombing raids 
at Corregidor before being evacuated. 

Captain Helen Nicholson Crean of Washington, 
D. C., a civilian in France during the last war, was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre for heroism under fire, her 
work being with the Sth Regiment of Marines at 
Verdun. 

These are but a few of many WRs who knew what 
war was before they joined the Marines. 


Why Japs Loose Heart 


If the Japs suddenly abandon artillery and moodily 
begin throwing the kitchen sink at Marine, some of the 
responsibility will lie with lst Sgt. Daniel J. Moss of 
Irvington, N. J. 

A few hours after the fighting for Peleliu began, two 
77mm shells whooshed by the Marine and exploded. 
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Seconds later a third shell came over, landing on 
Moss’s back and rolling a few feet away. 

Luckily, the third shell failed to explode. For an 
hour, Moss lay where the shell had knocked him, 
paralyzed from the waist up. Then he regained use of 
his muscles, and was off to the fighting. 

Sgt. Moss would probably be the last to claim that 
having 77mm shells bounce off him is part of his regular 
battle procedure, but if a note of futility creeps into 
certain letters back to Tokyo, it’s still partly his fault. 
TURN PAGE 



































WE THE MARINES (continued) 








First Marine pilot to score in Philippines, 2nd Lt. Rodney E. Montgomery, Jr., is congratulated 
by Filipino President Sergie Osmena. Montgomery is with the “Bat Eye” night fighter squadron 


Tennessee Target 


The fifth night of the Guam campaign was rough 
on one representative from Tennessee, PFC Eugene 
Beckman from Loretta. Beckman, a scout, was dug in 
for the night when the Japs launched an attack. In the 
hand-to-hand fighting that followed, Beckman was 
slashed repeatedly by a Jap bayonet in the shoulder, 
chest and hip, and shot in the foot 

Half-conscious, the PFC dropped into a foxhole. A 
few moments later a wounded Jap came in, and 
evidently believing Beckman dead, proceeded to take a 
rest, sitting on the Marine's neck and shoulders 

Beckman grappled with the Jap, trying to knife him 
While they struggled another Marine joined the fray 
In his haste to shoot the Jap, he shot Beckman through 
the hand 

The Jap was finished off, but Beckman, though still 
alive, was the worse for wear. He checked in at sick bay, 
is now back in the states 


Versatile Bulldozer 


Bulldozers employed in combat construction work 
have been doing a phenomenal job of saving time. Now 
they're saving lives, too 

Marine Sgt. Joel C. Bolton of Vernon, Tex., used 
his dozer on just such a mission 

“We heard there were some wounded men out in the 
brush,” said Bolton. “Stretcher bearers couldn't make 
their way through the undergrowth, so I drove the 
dozer in. We tilted the big blade until it was horizontal, 
strapped the wounded man on that, and I drove back 
until the bearers could take the man off and carry him.” 

Bolton also has a good word for the new armored 
dozer. “‘They're hotter than the devil,”” he said. ‘I used 
to drive with the top and front escape hatches open, but 
after a Jap tired to drop two grenades in on me I 
decided it wasn't as hot as I had thought, and closed 
the hatches 
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Long Way Home 


During the latter stages of the battle for Saipan, 
reports SSgt. Jack Pepper, a USMC combat corre- 
spondent, a Marine private received a letter from his 
parents asking him when he thought he would be home. 

The dirty, battle-weary Marine took from his pocket 
a soiled, wrinkled penny post card he had been saving, 
touched the tip of his pencil to his tongue and wrote: 

“I’m more than 6000 miles from the United States. 
I am 1500 miles from Tokyo. Where do you think I am 
headed?” 


Home Fire Burns 


Under a blazing tropical sun on an island in the 
Pacific, three Marines idly watched their cans of “C”’ 
rations heating over a small fire, writes Sgt. Charles B. 
Cunningham, a USMC combat correspondent. 

Two of the men, satisfied with the temperature of 
their food, gingerly drew the cans from the blaze. The 





third continued to lie propped on one elbow, just look- 
ing at the fire 


“Hey,” said one of his buddies, “‘your chow is burn- 


ing.” 
“I know,” he replied languidly. “I’m letting it burn 


just a littie so it will remind me of my wife’s cooking.” 





Twin Careers 


ED AND STAN ANTICH 
Each top would top the other 


Ist Sgts. Edward N. and Stanley J. Antich, twin 
Marines from Aberdeen, Wash., have twin careers in 
the Corps, although they have been in different actions 
most of the time. 

The brothers who graduated from high school the 
same day, enlisted the same day, were promoted to 
their present rank in the same week, both have been in 
two major campaigns. The only argument they have is 
who was in the toughest campaign, but who is going to 
choose from among Bougainville, Guam, Tinian and 
Saipan? They were all tough. 


Never Learn 


The Japs never learn — perhaps because there are no 
survivors to pass on the information that just be- 
cause a Marine is ui or wounded, and is spending the 
afternoon in the hospital, it is no sign that he has 
stopped fighting. 

On Guam, a large group of Japs broke through and 
launched a screaming banzai attack upon a field hos- 
pital and members of Headquarters Battalion who were 
going about their business. 

The Marine reaction was one that must have pained 
the Japs. The Headquarters men grabbed their weapons 
and opened fire, while the patients in the hospital were 
out of bed and in the fray seconds later. Marines who 
could move but were unable to handle weapons took 
the prudent course of hightailing for cover. Those cap- 
able of holding a rifle helped pour a fire into Jap ranks 
that knocked out about a hundred of the enemy before 
they gave up the attack. 


Happy Family 





MARINE AND MASCOTS 
Deer and dog chose Leothernecks 


Flanking trainer Sgt. Joseph A. Krosky as they “hold 
it’’ for the photographer, are Radar the deer, and Prince 
the dog, both mascots at the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Fallbrook, Cal. 

Radar wandered into the barracks area while evident- 
ly lost. The Marines greeted him so well he decided to 
forsake the glade and dell for a GI life. All he asks is 
a little toast now and then, and all the cigaret butts he 
can eat. This latter appetite makes life easy for the 
yardbirds. 

Prince was a gift from a civilian worker at the base. 
He is an English setter (as he is demonstrating) and if 
anyone has ever faced the camera with a more blue- 
blooded stare, we haven't seen it. But Prince isn’t as 
stuffy as he appears. When he’s alone with his Marine 
buddies, he’s as informal and detnocratic as a pup. 
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Deep Six 


The Japanese “‘bell of peace"’ exhibited at the World 
Peace Exhibit in New York in 1924, will be donated 
to the Munitions Ministry, Tokyo says. The bell 
weighs nine pounds, is made of silver, and inlaid with 
10,024 pearls. Souvenir hunters, stand at ease. 
Combat kits sent overseas by the women of the 
Emergency Aid of Pennsylvania contain, along with 
band-aids, razor blades and such, a good-sized piece of 
eatin’ tobacco. . Lt. Samuel Sandmel, Jewish chap- 
lain attached to the 2nd Marine Division, had an all-day 
celebration for all faiths observing the opening day of 
Hannukah (Festival of Lights). The program of sports, 
services and feasting was climaxed with a movie 
*‘When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.”” ... 150 overseas vets 
are going through Drill Instructors’ school at Parris 
Island. Soon every PI DI will be a former combat 
man. No (Dangerous) Place Like Home: Corp. 
Clarence E. Angevine, Navy Cross winner, went 
through 28 months of Pacific fighting, was only slightly 





scratched. Home on a furlough, he slipped and broke a 
finger. . . . Corp. Bruce C. Peters of Creston, la., 
yelled a warning to a buddy as he saw a booby trap 
blow up, was injured as a fragment of rock flew in his 
open mouth. A radio script writing contest, open 
only to men overseas, is being sponsored by the Armed 
Forces Radio Service, Los Angeles, Cal. Scripts may 
be comedy. mystery, documentary or straight drama, 
to run half an hour. ... A genuine left-handed monkey 
wrench was captured from the Japs. If used with the 
right hand, jaws loosen, but with a left-hand pull, they 
tighten. PiSgt. Johnnie Thomas Steel of Fort 
Worth, Tex., reports a small Japanese mine, three 
inches long, which gave him his wounds. The Japs 
attach them to trees and bushes by the thousands. 






Any time Corp. Donald G. McWilliams of Ozona, 
Tex., gets real lonesome for his home state, he can put 
his feet on native soil — he has a box of genuine Texas 
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dirt sent him by his folks, and other homesick Texans 
have full use of it too. ... Jags in Burma have resorted 
to the worst kind of lies in an attempt to damage 
American morale. They broadcast phony reports about 
the Brooklyn Dodgers losing baseball games. 

flying tackle off the running board of a truck was the 
method used by Corp. James J. Cavanaugh of North 
Quincy, Mass., to catch a Jap. The Jap sank his teeth 
into Cavanaugh’s wounded left arm until a well-placed 
kick by Sgt. James Russell of Belmont, Mass., loos- 
ened the Jap’s hold — and his teeth. Sgt. Duane 
W. Frost of Portland, Ore., won the Silver Star for 
killing 90 Japs in 45 minutes. Lt. Bob Crosby is 
currently being seen on the Boondock Circuit with a 
show containing 35 enlisted men from the Fifth 
Division. Speaking of music, Corp. Stanley H. 
Brokowski of Bristol, Pa., found an accordion that the 
Japs had shot up, the rats had chewed up, and the 
weather had fouled up, but he still manages to coax a 
tune from it whenever the muse yells for action. 
Guam ’s citrus trees, always heavily yielding, produced 
very little during Jap occupation. Now that the island 
is free again, it looks like a bumper crop coming up once 
more. Thought you'd like the story about the 
despondent German general who came out after a con- 
ference and got in his jeep. ‘“‘Where to, sir?’ his 
chauffeur asked. ‘‘Drive me over a cliff, corporal,’’ the 
general said. ‘‘I’m going to commit suicide.”" ... There 
are now 142,628 enlisted negroes in the Navy and 
17 officers. ... “‘If I sound blue,”’ a Marine wrote from 
the Pacific, ‘it isn’t that I got up on the wrong side of 


the bed. It’s that I got up on the wrong side of the 
world!” ... Col. Walter L. J. Bayler of Lebanon, Pa., 
the “‘Last Man Off Wake Island”’ is back in the Pacific 
again, hoping to be one of the first men on Japan. ... 
Guam is‘boasting about its 45 movie theaters, all of the 
outdoor variety. Flickers are shown in theaters sporting 
names like Spam Bowl, Little Ack Ack, Skee Boo’s 
Asiatic, Dengue Bowl, and Last Chance. More 
than 18,000 Japs have been killed on Saipan since that 
island was declared secure. The weekly bag now runs 
between eight and 10 fugitive Nips a week. ... The 
Navy announces plans to add 24,000 ships and 28,000 
planes in 1945. Chinese reports say that Italian 
Fascist aviators who got out of Europe are flying for 
the Japs. ... PFC Elmo Cowager, on duty in France, 
sent a rush order to London for dress blues. Seems our 
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green uniform is so similar to the German storm troop- 
ers that French snipers kept sighting in on him. ... 
Corp. Neil Smith of Woodbine, la., who came through 
the sinking of the U.S.S. Lexington and battles in the 
Marshalls, Saipan and Tinian without a scratch, broke 
his right ankle in a fall at a rear Pacific base. ... A 
magazine reports the Jap “Betty 22” is 30 miles an hour 
faster than our PBJ-1, and their ‘“‘Emily”’ is 96 miles 
an hour faster than our Coronado PB2Y. Jap soldiers, 
we can add, are often faster afoot than Marines. 
Scuttlebutt has it that Hitler. and other Nazi bigwigs 
are planning to flee to Japan when Germany is taken 
over. Which strikes us as going to a great deal of 
trouble to get nabbed by a bunch of Marines. Anyway, 
when you get to Tokyo and are strolling along the 
Ginza, if you see a guy with “‘that’’ mustache under his 
nose, looking pale for a Jap, latch on to him, there may 
be a reward. 
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WE THE MARINES (continued) 





A Jap destroyer knocked out off Florida Island provided subject for the brush of Sof. 
John McDermott, PRO artist. shattered hulk is a symbol of Japan's waning power on sea 





NAVY CROSS TO ELIAS 


For iron self-control 


Preferring to bleed to death or be finished off by the 
Japs rather than make an outcry for help that would 
lead Marine buddies to destruction, was one of the 


reasons why Corp. Emil Elias of Struthers, Ohio, 


wears the Navy Cross 

Elias, who was one of the few Marines to take part 
in the North African campaign, won his award for 
action on Eniwetok Atoll. With two buddies and a high 
explosive charge, Elias was in a foxhole when a Jap 
grenade came in and sct off the explosive. The others 
were killed and Elias wounded in a number of places. 

It was night, and Elias heard the Japs around. Al 
though he was in excruciating pain, he kept quiet. The 
Japs came into the foxhole, and the corporal held his 
breath, playing dead. The Japs rolled him over, 
searched him, then shot him in the chest. No less than 
11 times during that night, Japs stopped to search what 
they thought was his dead body. Each time they came, 
Elias thought they would surely discover he was alive 
Somehow that fact was not discovered, and after taking 
what little he had in his pockets, they moved on. At 
dawn Elias was found by Marines and moved to the 
rear, where his life was saved by plasma. The Navy 
Cross was presented to the rugged Corporal by Major 
General Julian C. Smith 





1.Q. Answers 





1. . (c) 11. (b) 

2. (c) 7. (a) 12. (a) 17. (a) 
3. (b) 8. (b) 13. (b) 18. (b) 
4. (a) 9. (b) 14. (c) 19. (b) 
5. (c) 10. (c) 15. (by 20. (c) 











McSweeney’s Salon 
The Peleliu Clip Joint represents the kind of Marine 


activity that must make the Japs mutter in their sake 
and edge uneasily toward Japan when they hear the 


Marines are coming. 
While fighting still progressed on that island, three 





Marines established a barber shop that brow, 
type of civilization to the Pacific. Three bandsn 
were stretcher bearers are the proprietors, staff, 
tainers and cooks. 

The customer, Sgt. Vic Kalman, a USMC combat 
correspondent writes, relaxes in a captured Jap chair 
while the ‘“‘host”’ tells jokes and reads news items aloud 
from a daily paper. He is handed a canteen cup of 
steaming coffee, his hair is cut and his shoes are 
dusted. Before the island was secured, the customer 
always was seated so he could watch our planes bomb 
Jap cave positions several hundred yards away. 

The monarch of the establishment is PFC Bernard E. 
McSweeney of Wilmington, Del., tenor soloist in the 
band. He was a machine-gunner at Guadalcanal before 
his voice was discovered. 

The barber, PFC Frank J. Gorondy of New Eagle, 
Pa., plays the French horn. He is known as “‘Chink”’ 
because of the mandarin-style moustache and goatee 
he has coaxed into growth. 

Corp. Guy F. Cogswell of Fort Madison, la., makes 
the coffee and dusts the shoes. He also plays the French 
horn, and is a veteran of Guadalcanal. 

Each day the Clip Joint draws about 20 customers 
and 10 times that many spectators. They watch 
McSweeney print the day’s headlines on a large black- 
board. Typical of his startling announcements: ‘“‘Tokyo 
Rose Gives Us Eight Hours to Evacuate Tokyo.” 


Enough Fun 


On the door of the paymaster department for a com- 
bat unit was a little inscription directed to the line men: 
“You get all the fun. But we get all the mon.” 

The men who hunted Japs invited the authors of the 
sign, TSgts. Edward Mauser of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
and Frank Rafferty of Washington, D. C., to accom- 
pany them on a little pleasure trip known as a patrol. 

The TSgts. accepted gladly, writes Sgt. Phillip N. 
Joachim, a USMC combat correspondent. For a day, 
loaded with gear, the two men scaled cliffs, plodded 
along dusty roads and dragged themseives through 
brush. When they finally returned to camp, all they 
could show was a small collection of Jap coins, and the 
sad news that they hadn’t even seen a Jap. Next morn- 
ing, the sign on their door was changed. It now reads: 
‘You can have the fun. We'll keep the mon.”’ 
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‘If it starts raining too hard, Lieutenant, 
you may dismiss your platoon” 














Sgt. George A. Ward has taken a sense of humor and skill with a pencil through three major 


campaigns with the First Division. Now Stateside, he will continue his sketches like those above 







































M-m-m, those wonderful Raleighs! They’re one cigarette that has 
never let down on quality. Raleighs are still made from the choicest, 
fully aged domestic tobaccos—blen¢c~+ with aromatic Turkish. And 
fresh! Every pack you smoke comes tu yuu — solutely factory-fresh, 
kept that way by the best moistening ingredient known. How about 
it— why don’t you get acquainted with Raleighs today? 


TUNE IN Hildegarde Tuesdays, Henny Youngman Show Wednesdays, 
“‘People Are Funny”’ Fridays; NBC Network. 
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THE CIGARETTE WITH QUALITY TO BURN! UNION MADE 
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4 husky from Monette, Ark.’s lush orchard country is deceiving. His 
wiry physique shows strength, but his amiable, laughing face and his 
leisurely way of moving is deceiving. First Sergeant Johnny Ray Deans 
still looks exactly like what he was before he embarked on his Leather- 
neck career—a farm boy. 

But the Japs have learned differently. Deans has been a rampaging 
American warrior in five Pacific operations during the last two years, 
and his meteoric rise to one of the highest Leatherneck enlisted ranks 
hasn’t been mere happenstance. 

From the moment his Second Regiment landed in the Solomons Islands 
in August, 1942, at Tulagi, Tanambago, and Gavutu, Johnny Ray Deans 
has waged violent warfare against the Japs in subsequent actions on 
Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Saipan, and Tinian. 

For six tiring months in the Solomons, his laughter and his practical 
joking pierced many a day of gloom, and when things looked worst in 
the Solomons, he was able to lift his buddies from near despair on more 
than one occasion. 

At Tarawa, like every other Marine, he was a fighting fool, plain and 
simple, from start to finish. The Japs in all their fury couldn’t stop him, 
and he rode to glory with others of the gallant Second Marine Division. 

When the Saipan invasion began, last June 15, Deans was loaned to an- 
other outfit in his battalion soon after the initial landings. But he took 
over his job as though he’d been bossing the company since it had been 
organized. The men, who knew Deans by reputation, fought like demons 
pursued . . . but perhaps it was greatly due to his own exploits. 

Once the company came abreast a Jap cave fortress that held several 
hundred desperate men. With his company commander, First Lieutenant 
William H. Sanders of Princeton, W. Va., Deans directed an all-day as- 
sault that trapped the Japs in their holes like so many rats. 

High point of this adventure came when he lowered himself over a cliff 
face, armed with only his carbine and accompanied by a mere handful 
of Marines. 

“The Japs were so surprised to see him they didn’t know what to do,” 
Lieutenant Sanders reported. “Deans just started popping with his car- 
bine and the Japs who didn’t get his first blast scurried behind rocks, 
and ran from cave to cave. Deans held ‘field day’.” 


Pies glimpse of First Sergeant Johnny Ray Deans, 23-year-old 


AKING a position where he could cover the entire sector, Deans 

drilled any enemy head that showed itself over a boulder, or inched 
out of a cave for a look around..In less than an hour, he killed 31 Japs: 
later called for demolitions to complete the mopup. 

On Tinian, he was standing on a lofty limestone cliff, where Marines 
had rounded up Japanese civilians in large clusters, and Deans heard the 
baleful wail of a child come up from the depths below. 

He looked over the precipice for some time before he saw a woman, 
with an infant strapped to her back, appear on a ledge below. Going to 
the pack of civilians, he motioned to a Japanese to follow him. Showing 
the Jap the scene below he put over the point that he wanted to go down, 
get them, and lead them to safety. 

The two lowered themselves over the edge of the cliff and worked down 
to the ledge. Just as the Jap civilian started to talk to a group of women— 
almost all with infants—who were hiding in the caves, two Jap officers 
rushed from another cavern, sabers glistening in their hands. 

One slashed the Jap with Deans across the head. The victim tumbled 
off the ledge down into the sea. Deans shot the enemy officers down. In 
the excitement, several women leaped from the ledge in suicide attempts, 
apparently panicked by the shooting. 

Moving quickly, Deans scrambled over the ledge and crawled down 
to the water. The women and children were dead. They had fallen upon 
the jagged rocks at the base of the cliff. The Jap who had tried to save 
them had tumbled clear of the rocks into the water, and despite his serious 
head wound, was striving gamely to remain afloat. 

Deans plunged into the water and rescued him. After administering 
first aid, he climbed the precipice again, summoned naval medical corps- 
men and stretcher bearers and had the Jap evacuated to a hospital at 


the rear. 
TSGT. PETE ZURLINDEN 
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_Never The Same Again 





B-25 and firing the 75-millimeter cannon at the same time, that he 

hardly felt his big plane shudder. Co-pilot Frank Potter, a lanky, freckle- 
faced youth from Tennessee, pointed to a long, thick stream of oil pouring 
from the starboard engine. ‘‘Looks like they hit us,” Frank drawled calmly. 

Bob didn’t answer. He wheeled the plane around and headed homeward. 
He tried feathering the prop on the damaged engine, but it was no go. The 
prop beat slower and slower, finally stopping. The crew began throwing out 
ammunition and everything they could to lighten the load, but luck seemed 
to be against them. The port engine began to smoke and falter. 

Bob braced himself and told the crew to get ready for a crash landing. He 
put the big ship in a glide toward the blue waters of the Pacific. They were just 
a scant 20 miles out from Ponape. He could see the contours of the island as 
he glided down. 

He had time to think in those few terrifying moments, time to think a lot. 
And what he thought about mostly was that this was a helluva tough break . . . 
that they had completed their fiftieth mission and in a few weeks he and the 
whole crew were due to go back to the States on furlough. He remembered all 
the plans they had made. 

All his plans had centered around Jean, from up Meridian, the gal with the 
yellow-gold hair and blue eyes, and the small place they were going to get in 
the country after they were married. He remembered the last letter he wrote 
her: ‘‘Well, it won’t be long now, honey chile. When you hear the gong ring 
twice, don’t look at your watch, it’ll be just me.” 

He thought of his mother and father in their clean, white frame house at 
Merigold, and the big lawn, and the magnolia trees. How proud they had 
been of him when he got his wings. All those things and other incidents flashed 
through his mind, it seemed, in those few moments. The time he got kicked 
out of school, and his father had to take him back and talk to the principal, 
his first day at college. 

But then there was no more time to think. The plane already was skimming 
the tovs of the waves. There was a sodden, heavy crash, and the ship began 
to settle quickly in the water. He felt kind of numb, but was still able to move 
quickly and made a lunge for the escape hatch. He turned around to see if 
Frank and the navigator, Sam Lucas, were foilowing him. The gun crew would 
be getting out of the hatches in the rear. 

Sam was following all right, but Frank seemed paralyzed. He seemed 
unable to move. Sam grabbed him, and between the two of them, they man 
aged to get him out in time. All had their Mae Wests on. The crew had got 
one of the life rafts out, but only ha!f of it was inflated. The other half had been 
punctured and torn in the crash. As they crawled into the craft, the big plane, 
smashed cleanly in half by the impact, began to sink out of sight. 

It was a tough job piling into the space, but they managed somehow. 
Mac, Charlie, Homer and Hank, the gunners, were all there. Bob took a quick 
look at Frank. He was gasping for breath, and his face appeared to be turning 
blue In the small space available, they worked on him, tried to give him first 
aid, but his face turned a darker hue of blue, and soon the gasping stopped. 
There was no pulse or heart beat. 


Pes. BOB MENIFEE of Merigold, Miss., was so busy steering his 


T WAS only then that they thought of water and food, but it was too 

late. The plane was already gone. The blue waters that looked so calm 
and peaceful from up above, were heavy swoshing swells now, rising up and 
down to a mountainous 25 feet. They had to bail out their tiny raft con 
tinuously. The salt spray got in their hair and eyes, and the sun seemed to burn 
right through their clothes and into their skin. 

They saw the plane circling around them. It was the CO, Max Barr. One 
could recognize his plane any place. The plane circled lower, dropped another 
life raft and supplies, but before Bob would swim out to them, the waves had 
carried them off. Max kept circling around until dusk, then signaled them to 
take it easy, that he'd be back. 

When Bob saw Max’s plane disappear, he felt worse than ever. It was grow- 
ing dark, and getting colder. They were soaked to the skin from the water 
which kept lapping in their small raft; and to make matters worse, it appeared 
to be drawing more water and sinking. They all bailed desperately. 

Bob felt again of Frank's pulse. His body was cold and stiff. Bob thought for 
a moment. **We'll have to throw him overboard to keep the raft from sink- 
ing,”’ he said. ‘‘There's too much weight.’’ He hated to do it. It was almost as if 
Frank were still alive, and he was pitching him overboard to save his own skin. 
Bob found some rope. ‘‘We’ll tie him to the raft with this,”’ he said, ‘“‘and when 
Max gets back we can take him back with us for a decent burial.”’ 

No one slept during the night, and when dawn broke they saw a sight that 
froze them stiff with horror. It was the tree-lined shore of Ponape. They could 
see the hills, the shore. Evidently they were drifting closer than ever. 

Suddenly, Mac, the gunner, started yelling hoarsely. There was good old 
Max Barr again flying low right toward them, and right behind him, was the 
slim silhouette of a destroyer. Bob felt too weak to cheer. He felt limp all over. 














They couldn't do enough for them on the “‘can."’ The doc had them take a 
warm shower, gave them brandy, and then they had chicken broth, fried 
chicken and ice cream with chocolate syrup brought to them on trays. It was 
all like a dream, something you saw in the moving pictures. 

Several days later they were back at the base. The doc there gave them 
another once over, and told them they were to catch the next plane back to 
the States for a good rest and furlough. Bob felt all chokec-up. He would get 
to see Jean. He would get to see Mom and Pop and the white frame house at 
Merigold, and the Magnolia trees. And yet he wasn't happy. As he sat on the 
hard, uncomfortable bucket seat in the transport plane, he kept thinking of 
Frank, the sandy-haired, freckle-faced kid from Tennessee. How about his 
mother and father and his girl. What would they do? He looked down at the 
blue waters of the Pacific, so calm and peaceful from up above. The plane 
droned ahead going homeward just above the white, cottony clouds. Bob tried 
to read a magazine, but gave up after a few minutes. He wondered if he would 
ever be the same again. He wondered. SSgt. Jerry Gordon 
=a. USMC Com vat Correspondent 
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dying day. It was a Marine who left him bewildered. The good 

citizen was the picture of the timid bookkeeper, personified, one of 
Manhattan’s millions who make the eight o’clock train into the city every 
morning so they can take the five o’clock home every night (except 
Sundays). 

This Marine, wearing ribbons showing two Pacific battle stars, a Purple 
Heart, the Presidential Unit citation, was standing gawking up at the 
Empire State building. It was then that the good citizen attempted con- 
versation. The talk was short. After it the Marine turned away, still 
looking like the country sightseer, leaving good citizen standing like a man 
who did not, never would, comprehend the military. 

The Marine’s eyes had pooled frank wonderment at the Empire State’s 
pile of concrete. He had just returned from the Pacific. He was Johnny 
Sewill, an ex-coal miner from Scranton. Because he was supposed to know 
a lot about the finer points of dynamite, he had been placed with Marine 
combat engineers. 

Johnny had seen action in the Marshalls, fought on Saipan and Tinian. 
Wounded by a Jap sniper, he was evacuated to a west coast hospital, 
recovered, given a 30-day furlough. He took the first train east to New 
York, planned to double back to Scranton. Between trains, he strolled 
from the Grand Central, openly sight-seeing. 

On Saipan and until he was hit on Tinian, he had been an expert in his 
line. It was blowing up caves in coral cliffs where Jap snipers and machine 
gunners had holed up. There was an ordained procedure in this type of 
fighting. When the infantry got bogged down in front of such obstacles, it 
sent for the engineers and their bag of deadly tricks. 

The assault engineering companies carried sundry types of demolitions 
such as TNT and other violent explosives. One of those explosives was 
packaged into a two-pound block about eight inches long and an inch or 
so square, looking like an over-sized quarter of a pound of butter. Eight 
of them were tucked neatly into a khaki knapsack which looked for all 
of the world like a child’s school bag. 


[evi good citizen of New York probably will be puzzled until hi: 


HE engineers wrapped some primer cord around the bag, taped 

detonating cap and fuse to it, attached a fuse lighter and had what 
is technically known as a satchel charge. One satchel charge, studiously 
placed, would blow up a modern apartment building. 

These engineers then crawled up to a Jap cave, placed a satchel charge 
in the entrance, pulled the fuse lighter, took off for cover at high port. 
Sometimes they used two, three or more satchel charges on one cave as 
the treatment of the Japs required. 

It was far from being good work if you got it. Generally, Johnny had 
to work his way up to the caves under Jap fire. Sometimes, it had been 
pretty hot even when the infantry laid down a covering fire for him. But 
Johnny, by dodging from rock to rock or taking shelter behind brush, 
always managed to plant satchel charges with the utmost effectiveness. It 
blew many Japs to their ancestors. 

The last day on Tinian, before the island was secured, a Jap sniper got 
Johnny through the shoulder. So he was sent back. New York was inci- 
dental to Scranton. 

It was while Johnny was standing before the Empire State building that 
the good citizen attempted conversation. Looking like he never spoke to 
strangers but would risk it once because he wanted to be friendly to a 
serviceman, the good citizen offered hello. 

Johnny answered without taking his eyes off the skyscraper. 

“*On furlough in New York?” the good citizen asked. 

Johnny nodded, looked around as if he were surprised to find he was 
talking at all, then asked a question of his own. 

“Is that the Empire State building?” Johnny inquired. 

“Yes,” replied the good citizen. 

“Boy,” said Johnny, “‘What I could do to that with a satchel charge.” 


SGT. JACK VINCENT 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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“The port engine is giving us a little trouble, Sir” J 
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Cal., doesn’t weigh more than 150 pounds; doesn’t look like he’s 

old enough to be a high school graduate, and is so mild of manner 
and speech you would never think he knew the first thing about a weapon 
as complicated as a heavy machine gun. 

Furthermore, unless you had heard his story, you would have a hard 
time believing that here was a youngster who accepted one of the toughest 
Saipan assignments, and passed it off with almost as much aplomb as 
though he’d been asked to run to the grocery store on an errand for his 
mother—his best girl in all this world. , 

A “boot” in Marine parlance, since he enlisted only in January, 1943, 
PFC Browner received his baptism of fire at Tarawa last November, 
where he was small enough to be conceald by a palm-tree bole, and from 
that position directed Marine fire on pillbox snipers. 

During the interval between Tarawa and Saipan, a chance was given 
him at the heavy machine guns. His slight frame never was meant to lug 
the heavy gun mounts over Saipan’s rugged Mount Tapotchau, but 
Browner lugged when it came time to dismantle his weapon from one 
position and move to another. 

Like many Marine machine gunners, who strafed enemy terrain from 
afar while their buddies in the infantry pushed straight into the Jap’s 
jaws, Browner did a lot of firing on Saipan at things he never saw. This 
fire was directed by his section chief at targets previously selected. 

Yet there came a night when the section chief wasn’t around and to 
Browner fell the additional chore of protecting a complete flank of his 
company line. This was when he was sent down to within six feet of the 
ecean’s edge to dig in with his gun in front of a limestone cliff believed 
to shelter more than 300 Japs. 

To his rear and left was a chunk of coral reef; to his left and front 
was a rocky point; 15 yards dead ahead was a huge boulder. 

Browner knew that when nightfall came, any of these three points 
would be a possible position from which the Japs could potshoot at him 
almost at will. He had one man with him and together they strung a 
single strand of barbed wire between themselves and the rock. 

“We felt like the two loneliest persons in the whole world,” he said, 
“when we went back to the gun and got down behind our cover. Be- 
sides the machine gun, we had a carbine and a pistol. But we knew we 
would get mortar illumination every 10 minutes. That was the biggest 
help to our morale.” 


IN Eat secentt weith more PFC Ralph L. Browner of Shafter, 
| 


OMETIME around 10 o’clock at night, the Japs began to come 

down. Tense, alert, Browner thought every noise he heard was a 
jap. But he had orders not to fire unless he saw movement. Occasionally 
a rifle bullet whistled overhead, but it wasn’t until the couple heard a 
splashing noise behind them that they went into action. 

There wasn’t time to swing the machine gun. Browner saw three Japs 
floundering toward the position with grenades in their hands. He tugged 
at the carbine trigger and pumped shots fast toward the enemy. One 
fell; then another. He got the third, too, but not before a grenade had 
been thrown. 

Then a machine gun opened up on him from the reef at the rear. But 
movement ahead kept Browner busy. He started the machine gun going, 
the first of 3500 rounds he fired in the next 10 hours splattered into the 
Japs who were pressing forward from behind the cover of the rocks. 
Those who were not hit withdrew. 

Then Browner, knowing the Japs with the machine gun on the reef 
merely had been firing at his own gun flashes, spun his weapon around and 
waited. A moment later, the enemy gun opened up. Browner’s tracers 
probed into the reef until the Jap gun was silenced. 

The rest of the night was a continuous ordeal of sitting on the water’s 
edge and “taking it and dishing it out,” he said. The Japs threw fire into 
their emplacement without a letup; often tried to storm the position 
with grenades. Browner just glued himself to the trigger, while his com- 
panion fed bullets into the belts, and belts into the gun. 

Once it rained and the gun sputtered like a flivver engine with car- 
buretor trouble. They dried it off. Another time a grenade brought down 
clouds of sand. The gun wavered again, but with deft brushings Browner 
cleared the stoppage. 

“Those were the really tense moments,” he declared. “When I thought 
the gun was going out. It was the only time during the night I really 
wondered what we'd do if anything went wrong and we would have to 
stand them off with our carbines and pistol.” 

_But the weapon held up, despite the treatment Browner was forced to 
give it. At dawn, Japs were piled in tiers, one upon the other all about the 
area. The barbed wire strand was shattered from the bullets that had 
flicked over it throughout the night. Bodies were in the water at various 
intervals, and for 15 yards behind the emplacement the sea was red with 
Japanese blood. 

To Browner the experience had one significant reaction. 

Said he: “That night I changed from a boy to a man.” 

TSGT. PETE ZURLINDEN 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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an entire island is being sprayed 
with DDT, the magic insecticide. A Marine Corps torpedo bomber, 
especially rigged to distribute the solution, is systematically rid- 
ding the island of disease-carrying insects which, in the past, have claimed 
more casualties than bullets in the Pacific war 

Twenty-two hours after the first planes landed on this battered airfield, 
a nearly invisible mist of a DDT solution was settling over the rubble- 
strewn island and its mosquito-breeding mangrove swamps. 

Results of this innovation already have proved so successful medical 
men here think that in future landings similarly equipped planes may rid 
beachheads of insect-borne disease even before D-Day 

The spray, a mixture of DDT in oil, is said to kill every insect on con- 
tact 

DDT also has been used here in great quantities on the more than 
7000 Japanese corpses counted and buried thus far. And it also is being 
used in hand sprays around mess halls and latrines, and other areas 
where dysentery-carrying flies abound 

The DDT is sprayed from pin-holed nozzles in a short length of gas pipe 
attached beneath each wing of the plane. The make-shift gadget was de- 
vised a short time prior to this operation by Navy Commander Winslow 
T. Tompkins (MC), of Iowa City, Iowa, and Marine Lieutenant Colonel 
Walter T. Brownell of Tuscaloosa, Ala., formerly chief aeronautical engi- 
neer of the Howard Aircraft Company 

Commander Tompkins described the problem to Lieutenant Colonel 
Brownell, his roommate at a rear base, who made a rough pencil sketch. 
The Seabees did the rest with a piece of gas pipe. 

The torpedo bomber was found to be the best plane for spraying the 
fluid. Flying at 125 miles an hour at an altitude of 150 feet, it sprays 10 
gallons of the DDT solution per minute. This island is approximately 
6400 acres and it is estimated two quarts of the solution are sufficient 
to cover an acre 


SE of DDT on this large scale was made possible by a series of for- 

tuitous circumstances. A quantity of the insecticide arrived at 
headquarters of the First Marine Division shortly before the unit left 
for this operation. According to Navy Captain Clyde L. Bozarth (MC) 
of Paris, Mo., Epidemic Disease and Malaria Control Officer. the DDT 
was intended for experimental purposes and was brought along for possible 
use from a Piper cub plane, which had been used in small scale trial runs 
in the Russell Islands. 

The Cub could not be landed immediately. Finding himself on the beach 
with Navy Lieutenant Commander Hugh V. O’Connell (MC) of San 
Diego, Cal., who did most of the experimental work with the small plane, 
they discovered Commander Tompkins had the especially equipped tor- 
pedo bomber available. The two units pooled resources. 

Japanese shared the benefits of the aerial spraying. Marine and army 
troops were operating along a ridge less than 1000 yards from the northern 
runway of the captured air field here against an estimated 3000 Japanese 
fighting from caves protected by steel doors. At the same time our ar- 
tillery, entrenched on the opposite side of the airfield, is pounding the 
Japs in this area almost constantly. While target-spotting planes circled 
the combat area the DDT “bug bomber” left its spray close to the Jap 
lines where a wind carried it into their positions. 

As the DDT plane roared over this island it was watched with enthusi- 
asm by Marines and soldiers, who have had long experience with disease- 
carrying insects in the South Pacific 

Medical men declare that to date no malaria-bearing mosquitoes, have 
been found here. There are, however, two types of pest mosquitoes, 
one of which carries dengue fever. In addition, there is a small amount of 
filariasis 

The Japanese do not have DDT and rely upon a repellent stick with a 
citronella base, or else on a punk made of ground red cedar bark to pro- 
tect them from insects 

Pilot of the DDT torpedo bomber was Marine First Lieutenant William 
W. Ballew of Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich 


CAPTS. EARL J. WILSON, JAMES A. KELLY 
USMC Public Relations Officers 

















“There goes that ex-pilot again’ 
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WALL STREET 


Servicemen Only 


Based on the knowledge that for 
many a serviceman financial respon- 
sibility and interest did not end with 
the donning of a uniform, the nation- 
wide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane some 
time ago established a special Serv- 
icemen’s Department. The success 
was immediate. Men in all branches 
of the service (on land and afloat) 
have used the facilities offered. Re- 
cent example: A_ serviceman, sta- 
tioned in the interior of China, sent 
in a list of holdings for analysis, a 
service rendered by M L, P, F & B 
without charge. Papers to open an 
account being requested, they were 
orwarded promptly. In due course 
‘ame back not one account but two 
Result: A recent letter expressed 
gratitude for M L, P, F & B’s service, 
despite the fact that it takes two days 
‘or the writer to hear of a transaction 
being completed after the message 
confirming it is received in the C. B. 
{. area. 
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For G.I. INVESTORS 
No Barrier 


“MANUAL” 
Time and Distance 


To all servicemen, including those 
in the Allied armies, M L, P, F & B 
would emphasize that the Service- 
men’s Department functions as a 
financial HQ, will dispatch precise 
information by airmail no matter 
where the inquiries come from, at no 
cost to the serviceman and with no 
strings attached. In addition, the firm 
offers to all interested its specially 
prepared booklet, “SERVICE FOR SERV- 
ICEMEN * designed as a practical aid 
to both those who are versed in finan- 
cial practices, and those who wish to 
learn something of them. 

It answers typical questions which 
directly concern servicemen such as: 
How do I open an ‘account? What 
commission do I pay? What is a Cash 
Account? etc. Covered, too, are the 
M L, P, F & B facilities offered to 
Officers and Enlisted Men overseas 
and in the interior zone. 


* “Service for Servicemen"’ will be sent promptly 
and witheut obligation to any member of the Armed 
Forces requesting it—write to Servisemen's De part- 
ment, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 
Pine St., New York 5, N. Y., U.S. A., for your copy 
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Airport Tower Operators to be in Demand 
for Postwar Air Traffic Control 


Civil service jobs as air traffic con- 
trollers are expected to be open to 
many officers and men of the air 


forces when victory is won. 


At present, there are only about 
300 airports in the U. S. with 
tower control. However, some 
idea of the future of airport con- 
trol is seen in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration program for 
postwar airport development in 
the U.S. which calls for 6,000 
fields. True, not all these fields will 
require controlling, but if post- 
war traffic estimates of 200,000 
or more planes prove valid, most 


ot them will 


INTERNATIONAL POSSIBILITIES 
In addition, it now appears that 
the C.A.A. system for handling 
airway trafic will be adopted by 
the other nations of the world as 
indicated at the recent interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conference 


at Chicago. 


It this happens—and the use of 
one standardized system is essen- 
tial—then trained men from this 


country will be needed in all parts 


of the world to install and teach- 


traffic control. 





Interior of Salt Lake City control tower. Jobs as C.A.A. traffic controllers 


e opening already for discharged air forces personnel. 


REQUIREMENTS 
C.A.A. 


trafic controllers are high as re- 


physical requirements for 


gards hearing, vision, etc. Appli- 
cants must be free from chronic 
diseases such as stomach ulcers, 
hay fever, nervous disorders, etc., 
but physical disability such as the 
loss of a limb need not bar dis- 


charged personnel 


Naturally, 


had experience directing military 


personnel who have 


air traffic are preferred. Such 
people will be able to step directly 


into advanced positions without 


further training. But pilots, navi- 
gators, bombardiers, et al., will 
find their knowledge ot traffic 
patterns, airlanes and the physical 
problems of maneuvering aircraft 
a distinct asset in applying for this 


type of work. 


This is readily understandable, 
since no Civilian operations at 
present begin to approach the 
complexity and responsibility in- 
volved in participating in and con- 
trolling large-scale missions and 


strikes 


Educational requirements for 











AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


these jobs vary according to the 
experience of the applicant. In 
general, four years of high school 
is the minimum schooling ac- 
cepted. 
PAY 

Pay is in accordance with estab- 
lished civil service sates for the 
various grades of controllers. In 
addition to this base pay, CA.A 
Operators receive Overtime com- 
pensation and of course are eligi- 
ble for pensions under the civil 
service regulations. In this respect, 
war veterans receive the usual civil 
service bonus preference of five 
points on their job examinations. 
( NOTE: At present, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is without funds for such 
a large-scale development of air traffic con- 
trol as is mentioned in this bulletin. How- 
ever, the marked increase of civilian air 
travel that will undoubtedly come with 
peace will demand an accompanying ex- 
pansion of regulation, and for this reason 


it is assumed that necessary funds will be 
allocated. ) 





The sixth in a series of bulletins 
designed to acquaint ground and 
flight personnel of the Army, Nav) 
and Marine Air Corps with neu 
developments in the field of com 
mercial aviation. Union Orl Com- 
pany does not believe the war is 
uon, but we do think many mem- 
hers of the air forces are wonder- 
ing what they will do when peace 
believe they will be 
interested to know of any oppor- 


comes. We 








tunities which exist for them 
Inquiries are welcome, and 
we will be glad to furnish 
information to interested per 
sonnel. Address—Aviation 
Dept., Union Oil Company, 
Room 700C, 617 W. 7th 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif 
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IA treasured military jewelry 
gift—beautifully designed, ex- 
y produced—1/20—10k 

d on sterling silver. There's 


Lapelette for every service 


ind every branch. Yours will 

a gift she will cherish for 

lifetime. At your Post Ex- 
or Ship’s Service. 


U. &. Pat. OF. 


Your-PX and Ship’s Service Stores provide 
you with goods of known quality and 
value at the lowest possible price. Patron- 
ize them, as they are your protection 
against inferior or unreasonably priced 
merchandise. 
° . ° 

Look for the name “AMICO” on military 
insignia and insignia jewelry—it’s your 
gvorcatee of the finest merchandise of 
this kind. 
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Weoring Corps uniforms tor tirst time in three years, the 16 
Marines freed from Jap prison camp at Cabanatuan, near Manila, 
pose with commander of Army Rangers who rescued them. Front 
row, | to r: Corp. Edward L. Berry of Topanga, Coal.; PISgt. Harry W. 
Pinto of Mountain View, Cal.; Lt. Col. Henry A. Mucci of Bridgeport, 
Conn., Rangers leader; PFC Fred S. Vinton of Jackson, Mich.; 
SgtMaj. John B. Kelly of San Diego, Cal.; PFC Chester J. Easton 
of Inglewood, Cal. Center: PFC Jack C. Ostrom of Miles City, 
Mont., the youngest of group; Pvt. Edward S. Gordon of Jackson, 
Mich.; PFC Dale £. Forrest of Richmond, Cal.; PISgt. Milton Englin 
of Seattle, Wash.; MTSgt. Eugene C. Commander of San Diego, oldest 
of group; IstSgt. Stanley E. Bronk of Seattle. Back row: Corp. Neil 
lovino of Chicago; SSgt. Kenneth B. Mize of Beattie, Kan.; Corp. 
Dennis D. Rainwater, Jr., of Paris, Ark.; MGySgt. Harry Arnold of 
Liberty, Mo., and PFC Herman J. Silk of Isabel, South Dokota 


NENTRAL LUZON, Philippine Islands (Delayed). For 
the first time since their heroic stand at Bataan and 
Corregidor, 15 of the 19 Marines who were rescued January 

30 from a Japanese prison camp met one of their fellow Marines. 
I was assigned to interview them and learn their story, and for 
more than two and one-half hours answered their questions and 
told them about their Marines. 

They had told their story to the civilian press and radio cor- 
respondents. Their suffering, courage, physical condition and 
rescue had been flashed back to the United States. 

But they said that everybody had asked questions, and no one 
had given them a chance to ask the questions that filled their 
minds about the Marine Corps. 

Platoon Sergeant Milton Englin, 29, of Seattle. Wash., was 
stretched out on a cot, clad in a bathrobe and resting an obviously 
sore pair of feet. 

For a second he looked at the Marine emblem on my cap, and 
the other on my dungaree jacket. Then those sore feet hit the 
deck and his hand went out. 

‘Wait a minute, I'll get the boys.”’ he said. 

Englin called a big lanky blond kid into the tent and introduced 
Corporal Dennis Rainwater, 25, of Paris. Ark.. and explained 
that Rainwater had better feet and could round up the gang 
quicker. Would I sit down? I looked tired. Would I have a 
cigaret? It was the queerest feeling, having brought cigarets for 
them, to end up smoking theirs. 

They started pouring in, every one a hero in his own right. 
and every one saying how glad he was to see me. One of them 
yelled to get Commander. They explained that Commander was 
a great guy. Commander was a bit hard of hearing. Commander 
was a Marine in every sense of the word, and that was an ultimate 
tribute in that company. 

Finally Commander appeared. He was about five foot, ten 
inches tall, slightly round shouldered and wearing a snow white 
goatee. He turned out to be 55-year-old Master Technical Ser- 
geant Eugene C. Commander of San Diego, Cal. His walk was 
slow and when he had reached us we were all on our feet. 

This man, who on February 8 celebrated his twenty-fourth 
year in the Corps, grabbed me by the shoulders. His eyes were 
misty and his face carried a smile. 

“Son,” he said, “it’s a pleasure to see a Marine again.” 

The tent in which they had gathered was a makeshift mess hall 
fitted with desks from a neighboring schoolhouse. For a while 
my head just turned from side to side answering questions here 
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and there. Finally I stood in front of them and they sat in the 
school seats. And like a school teacher I told them what they 
wanted to hear — the history of the United States Marine Corps 
in World War II. 

It was not a hard story to tell. 

It had to start at the beginning, because these men had not 
heard a word they could believe since they were captured at 
Corregidor on May 6, 1942. They listened with interest to the 
story of Guam and Wake, but I couldn’t tell them about Bataan 
and Corregidor, for they knew that story better than anyone in 
the world. Instead, I tried to explain how proud the Marine Corps 
was of them, how proud the people of the United States were of 
their fight there, and finally how their holding out had helped us 
get ready for this war. But they didn’t seem to believe this. 

We moved on to the beachhead at Guadalcanal. They reveled 
in the story of Platoon Sergeant John Basilone and his Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. We talked about Tulagi, Bougain- 
ville, the Marshall Islands, Saipan, Tinian, Guam and Peleliu. 

Like kids hearing a fairy tale they listened to the exploite of 
Major Gregory Boyington, Major Joe Foss and the Raiders of 
Colonel Evans F. Carlson and Colonel Merritt A. Edson, now a 
brigadier general. 

They would interrupt occasionally to ask a question. One asked 
as he pointed to Staff Sergeant Kenneth W. Mize of Beattie, 
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The first clothing issue since being freed was a big moment for, 
left to right: MTSgt. Commander, SgtMaj. Kelly and Corp. lovino 


Kan., “‘Have the folks back home ever heard of what Mize did?” 
All Mize did was single handidly scuttle the USS Rochester, 
an old cruiser. 

“On Christmas evening of 1942,”’ he said, ‘“‘we were at Olongapo 
Harbor, Subic Bay, in the Philippines and the Japs were closing 
in. My commanding officer ordered me to sink the Rochester. 
Although old and decommissioned, she held too much valuable 
stuff for the Japs to capture. I placed a 300-pound depth charge 
below decks on the port side and attached a 32-foot length fuse. 
When it blew, the ship quivered, and 52 minutes later she was 
below water.” 

They asked if the folks at home had heard of Private First 
Class Fred S. Vinton of Jackson, Mich. Vinton, it seems, was 
told to destroy anything at Olongapo that the Japs could use. 
Within a few minutes he set fire to 58,000 gallons of gasoline and 
blew up half a million dollars worth of submarine batteries. The 
batteries were ruined by rolling 20 drums of gasoline and a 
300-pound depth charge in their midst. 

They asked about the pay scale and how did this allotment 
business work? Was it true that Harry Truman was Vice- 
President of the United States? Who was the Commandant of the 
Corps? What about promotions? They named scores of their 
officers from China and Cavite. Where were they? What was their 
rank? 

They wanted to know about the Marine boot camps at Parris 
Island and San Diego. Inadvertently, I mentioned the Women’s 
Reserve branch of the Corps. They could hardly believe it. 
Women in the Marine Corps? What did they do? How did they 
dress? What kind of girls were they? 

I told them about our Women’s Reserve — of their immaculate 
appearance, of the fine job they have been doing, how well they 
drill and how quickly they have acquired the Marine attitude 

TURN P* 
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Would you like to start out in your 


own business—as your own boss— 
when you return to civilian life? If so, 
you'll find this suggestion worth in- 
vestigating: 


The operation of automatic candy 
vendors offers real profit opportuni- 
ties. (You've seen this type of machine 
in your canteens, in filling stations, 
industrial plants, theaters, etc.) With 
comparatively little capital you can 
start your own route of candy ven- 
dors .. . and with reasonable effort 
develop it into a highly profitable 
enterprise. This is your opportunity 
to own your own business . . . to be 
your own boss ... and to assure 


yourself of a substantial income. 
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JAP HELL (continued) 


and spirit. It must have been convincing because PFC Jack C. 
Ostrom, 21, of Washington, D. C., whose first statement after his 
release was, ‘‘Give me a good meal and a rifle and let me get back 
at those bastards,’’ looked up, laughed and said, ‘““Maybe I want 
to go home ‘after all.”’ 

With 15 minutes left we agreed to spend five minutes making 
notes on what they wanted if they’d answer questions for ten 
minutes. 

Here’s what they want: First, Marine emblems. They claim 
people don’t know they’re Marines. They want to see a pay- 
master not to spend the dough that has piled up, but to get the 
feel of an American dollar again. They want to know whether 
they can stay or go home, a point upon which they are split. 
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Kelly, left, and MTSgft. 
Commander, discuss plans for the future over some good chow 


* 


The two old timers of Corps, SgtMaj. 


My questions were brief. How did it feel to hear the American 
soldiers and Philippine guerillas coming in to rescue them? They 
said, “‘We thought the Japs were coming in to ‘lower the boom’,” 
a Marine and Navy phrase meaning “get the works.” They were 
unanimous in their gratitude to Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
Mucci, his Rangers, and the Filipinos who had rescued them. 
“They were great, they were marvelous, they knew their job and 
they certainly fight like hell.” 

They had little to say about the treatment they received from 
the Japs. They pointed out that they were alive, so it couldn't 
have been too bad. But they admit at its best it was never good. 

Also present at this meeting were Warrant Officer James B. 
Shimel of Philadelphia; Master Gunnery Sergeant Harry Arnold 
of Liberty, Mo.; First Sergeant Stanley E. Bronk of Seattle. 
Wash.; Sergeant Major John B. Kelly of San Diego, Cal.; 
Quartermaster Sergeant William P. Smith of San Diego, Cal.; 
Platoon Sergeant Harry W. Pinto of Mountain View, Cal.; Cor- 
poral Edward L. Berry of Topanga, Cal.; PFC Dale E. Forrest of 
Richmond, Cal.; Private Edward S. Gordon of Jackson, Miss. 


SGT. JOHN J. SLOCUM 
USMC Combat Correspondent 


Photos by PFC Jack Lortz 
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‘The Three 
Indestructibles 


T WAS dark and rain clouds drifted to obliterate starred skies. The 

Japs were only 35 yards from the machine gun manned by Corporal 

Robert J. Blaha of Bessemer, Mich., Private First Class Marvin E. 
Atchison of McPherson, Kan., and Private First Class William J. Micklick 
of Kansas City, Kan. The three strained their eyes to find the enemy they 
knew would come. 

At about eleven o'clock, a hand grenade tossed from the tall grass in 
front of the gun, broke the deadly tenseness. It struck Blaha’s helmet, 
rolled a few yards, stopped on top of a rifle grenade pack stowed away in a 
hole, and exploded. The blast lifted Blaha out of his own hole. 

Stunned, but miraculously unhurt, he rolled back into the gun emplace- 
ment. Already his two buddies were cutting down screaming Japs charging 
the position. In the glare of incendiary grenades, they saw Nip bodies 
sprawled in grotesque poses before them, and they saw more of the enemy 
materialize from the shadows, from the very earth, and keep coming. 

Screaming, firing their rifles, heaving grenades, the Nips came, and the 
three Leathernecks at the machine gun kept the weapon spitting. One 
man on the gun, two blasting with rifles and grenades, they stopped the 
charge . . . just as a Jap grenade registered and the machine gun was 
knocked useless. 

The trio moved to an adjacent hole, pushed dead Marines from the gun 
there, and continued the fight. Micklick’s helmet flew off his head and 
blood streamed down his face. The wound along his scalp wasn’t too 
serious. He refused to leave, so Blaha patched it between clips. 


OW the Japs played smarter. The three Marines wouldn’t break 

regardless of the fury of attack, and apparently their lives were 
charmed, so the Nips crawled through the tall grass, lying still when 
illuminating flares were bright, and inching forward when the shadows 
were right. When close enough, they tossed their grenades. It worked, 
and the second gun was knocked out . . . but the three indestructibles were 
still very much alive. 

Two of them held off the Nip charge that followed with their rifles and 
grenades. The third one scouted another machine gun, set it up, and 
resumed battle. But once again Jap grenades proved effective and the 
third gun was useless. 

It was time to move again. The trio jumped into another foxhole, pulled 
the dead Marine from his gun and retrieved his pistol and ammunition. 
While Blaha and Micklick fired as fast as they could reload their rifles and 
the pistol, Atchison worked on the damaged machine gun. He dashed back 
to the hole they had left and returned, pulling the other damaged gun. 
While his buddies stood up before the Jap drive, he tried to rebuild a 
workable gun from the two damaged weapons. Periodically he had to 
stop and run for ammunition to keep his pals firing. 

In the thick of the battle, there was a rumble behind the embattled 
leathernecks that was sheer and pure music. It was a tank rolling into 
help. The guns were spitting, and the Japs wilted. The line had held. 

SGT. GEORGE H. MATTIE 
USMC Combat Correspondent 














-. “Do you ever get that ‘to Hell with it all’ feeling?” 
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Standing Room 





doorway for what seemed like infinity. There was still an hour 
before show time and only a fraction of those in line stood a chance 
of being able to crowd inside when the door was opened. 

But it might rain in that hour, and some of the less hardy would give 
up their places. Anyway, what else was there to do! This was Transient 
Center, a crossroads in the Pacific where men coming back met those 
going out sprawling acres of brown peaked tents where only a few weeks 
before sugar cane had bent under a prairie wind. 

Off to one side in the muck that was a street a lieutenant and a red- 
headed PFC ruefully watched the still-growing line. 

“‘Must be a couple thousand of them already, lieutenant,”’ estimated 
the PFC, Robert Mills, a gangling youth from the Maine woods. 

‘““Yeah,”” mused the lieutenant, “‘every night ten get turned away for 
every one we can let in” 

Lieut. Adam Kretowicz, lately an end for the New York Giants and 
before that a gridiron star for Holy Cross, had just become recreational 
and morale officer at the center and he wasn’t happy. Recreation, as is so 
often the case at a new base, had been a forgotten stepchild in the urgency 
of setting up living quarters and now the men had little to do except stand 
in a movie line for seats that didn’t exist. 

“*Say, you know what,”’ Mills broke in. ‘“‘I know where there’s a March 
of Time fil-um that’s being used for training. Why don’t we put on an 
outdoor show for these guys?” 

The lieutenant was interested. ‘‘When and where?” he asked. 

‘Hell, right now, tonight. We can get some cluck to hold the screen and 
show it over on the training field.” 

““Can’t lose anything by trying,’’ decided Kretowicz. ‘“‘I’m like the 
turtle, you've got to stick your neck out to move.” 

Less than a half-hour later, the weary Marines in the movie line heard 
snatches of boogie-woogie tunes coming from the big field. Unconsciously, 
feet began keeping time to the music. Pretty soon a couple of fellows 
started over to investigate. 

‘“Hey, Mac,” called one of them a minute later. ‘Come on, they’re 
going to have an outdoor show over here.”’ 


sk line of waiting Marines queued back from the quonset hut 


” 





“You know,” said the lieutenant, ‘“‘we had more than 2000 at that 
show. We played the ree] through five times and we played every record 
we could lay our hands on over the public address speaker.” 

That first improvised show occurred six months ago, and barring only 
nights when it has rained too hard, there's been an outdoor movie at 
Transient Center practically every night since. Except Fridays — every 
Friday there is a boxing show. 

The screen —- that first night it was a little drawing-room model held 
by a messman —- now is a home-made portable affair of light plywood 
painted white with a black border around the edge which improves the 
reception. The border was the idea of Sgt. Troy Phillips, who joined the 
camp recreation staff when he got back from Tarawa. 

The present projection room, the third, is a sturdy frame building. It’s 
home-made too, from scraps of lumber put together to plans roughed up 
by Mills, whose normal avocations are pencil sketches and poetry writing, 
Corp. William A. Coco of Lawrence, Mass., the projectionist, and a 
couple of others 

There are even benches and stools now, too, obtained from the quarter- 
master, although the audience still usually overflows onto boxes and the 
ground 

The story of how movies came to the men at Transient Center is 
paralleled by the development of other recreational facilities at the big 
base. The night of the first outdoor movie there were two softball diamonds 
at the far end of the field. Today, the big training field is ringed with 
diamonds and courts for softball, volley ball, horseshoes, baseball, basket- 
ball, badminton and handball, every one regulation size. 

There is an even dozen softball diamonds and everyone is continuously 
in use from 1630 — when use of the field for training ends for the day 
until it’s too dark to shag flies. The other courts are sandwiched in be‘ ween 
the softball backstops and at other convenient spots along the edge of the 
field. Everything is so arranged that the backstops and game paraphernalia 
doesn't interfere with full use of the field for training. 

There’s a softball league at the base, with any outfit stationed there 
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entitled to enter, and a camp team plays in an island league which includes 
army and navy teams. The K. M. Landis of the Transient Center league is 
PFC Charles F. Schartow, the confirmed bachelor of the “‘rec”’ staff and 
a former midwest umpire. He runs a school for umpires for the games and 
decides protests. 

You know how Marines can *“‘accumulate”’ things they need by picking 
them up here and there. Well, that’s: how most of the backstops for the 
diamonds got built. “‘A few two-by-fours and an old roll of wire was all 
we needed for a softball diamond,” explained PFC Kenneth E. Ballard, 
who is Kretowicz's office assistant and “‘my right hand.” 

The two-by-fours made a frame and the wire a backstop behind home 
plate. Bases are simply scraps of wood imbedded in the ground and 
painted white. But the job of smoothing out the infield and carting away 
the rocks was one of just plain hard manual work. The “‘rec” staff did it 
all until recently when the lieutenant was able to talk the camp com- 
mander into letting him have a working party now and then. 

The diamonds aren't just corner sandlots, however. They are pruned 
and cared for almost in the manner to which a big league park is accus- 
tomed. The infields are raked and rolled daily, and the foul lines, limed. 

“That all started from one of our little get-togethers,”” said the lieu- 
tenant. ‘“‘Every couple of weeks or so, we all take off —- there’s 11 6n my 
staff by ourselves for a steak fry and some beer and anyone with an 
idea trots it out for discussion. 

“It was at one of these affairs that I suggested the men would like the 
facilities better if they were kept neat and trim. We didn’t have any 
equipment for the job but we hadn’t had any for building the diamonds 
and I figured the boys would find a way.” 





The next day, PFC Bob Garrison, since transferred into a combat 
outfit, chanced across several chunks of cast iron sewer pipe that the 
Seabees didn’t need. He fitted them up with two-by-fours in each end to 
form an axle, put a one-inch pipe through the middle and added handles. 
Even today these are the rollers for the infield —- the biggest one is so 
heavy it takes six men to shove it around. 

Decontamination powder jawboned from the QM makes the line for the 
base lines when mixed with water. 

**Not everybody likes outdoor sports,’’ declared PFC Harry Yarbrough, 
a Colorado veteran of Tarawa, at one of the steak fries last spring. “I 
think we ought to have a ‘rec’ hall.” 

That was the start of it. A few days later, Pvt. Wilbert Myers, a 
gangling youngster from Texas known everywhere as ‘‘Chicken,’’ came 
bursting into the Lieutenant's office to report that one of the quonset 
huts was empty 

“That'd make a ‘rec’ hall, lieutenant,” he said. 

Yarbrough and Myers got to work as soon as the hut was assigned to 
the recreation office. With volunteer help as they found it they built 
ping pong tables, writing tables and shelves for a library. Several dart 
games appeared from somewhere and the place was opened for business. 

“I'd say the rough job is finished out here,”” remarked the lieutenant. 
“But we're still putting the finishing touches on our program. We've got 
our minds set now on a dozen tennis courts and a swimming pool.”’ 

‘**We'll get them, too,”’ chimed in PFC Ballard. ‘‘ People around here are 
with us now. It’s not like it was at first —- why for a while most of us were 
ashamed to admit what unit we belonged to because we knew as soon as 
we said we'd get a riding. 

“‘But no more. You know, the other day a chap stopped me out on the 
field and said he’d like to apologize. Said he’d been through here on his 
way out from the States and that he’d said some mean things about us 
‘rec’ personnel. Now he wanted us to know he felt differently. I don’t 
remember ever seeing him before.” SGT. GEORGE DOYING 
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JEALOUSY OF A HIGH ORDER 


I work and fight this blasted war; 
I dig, and cuss and slave; 
I take the sergeant’s bawlings-out, 
And then his hide I save. 


But thanks I do not get for this, 
A job I know’s well done; 

I take my KP like a man, 
Potatoes by the ton! 


I dig latrines when ordered to; 
I never shirk or bitch; 

I get a racket all lined up, 
When back I'm in the ditch. 


We fight this war on many fronts, 
On widely-scattered oceans; 

All this is easily explained, 

But where are my promotions? 


Of animals that roam the zoo, 
There's one I'd like to be; 

I'm thinking of the zebra now, 
A mess of stripes has he! 

He didn’t have to slave for his 
This fact I specially mourn; 
He had ’em handed to him 

The day that he was born! 


TSGT. HAROLD POWELL 


free, 


Pacific 


VALLEY OF THE MISSING MEN 


We wandered into the valley, 

Where gloomy shadows crept, 

To look at the graves of our com- 
rades, 

Where under the crosses, they slept. 


The names were for the record; 

But some were known only to God. 
Some of our buddies were missing, 
Lying unmarked ‘neath the sod. 


Saipan'’s beaches were bloody, 

Even up to the glen, 

Where you'll see 
crosses, 

In The Valley of Missing Men. 


the unmarked 


Into a home creeps a shadow, 

When the horror comes back to 
them. 

But peaceful now is the palm grove, 

The home of the missing men. 


Some day the world will forget. 

You say, “NO!” but it’s happened 
before; 

And the crosses will whiten with 
age, 

"Neath the sod that once reaked 
with gore. 


The shadow of a woman’s heart 
broken. 

Of happiness that could have been, 

If a heart had only returned, 

From the Valley of Missing Men. 


CORP. EDWARD A. SCHUCH, 
PFC VIRGIL F. GOODIN 


Pacific 


THE GYRENE’S VOYAGE 


The ocean we first started sailing 
O’er waters so rolling and blue. 
Ah me! how the boys they were 


ailing, 
Heaving right down from the shoe. 


Food, the mere 
only a wail, 

In sacks they would toss, pitch or 
turn 

On deck it was ‘““‘Whoops” and rush 
for the rail, 

Old _ Earth, ‘neath their dogs they 
did yearn. 


thinking caused 


Gyrenes are ready and tough as can 


But vow that they'll sail never 
more. 
If only the sight of some land they 
could see 
Nip hunting would be one grand 
chore. 
SGT. H. P. REICHERT 


Pacific 


A CENSOR’'S DREAM 


Can’t write about the weather, 
Nor of the flow'rs and trees, 
Neither the birds of a feather, 
Nor a wild and bustling breeze. 


Can't tell you where we're living, 
Nor when we'll go to fight; 
Information I would be giving 

I'm not allowed to write. 


I'll say I'm well and happy, 

Food and sleep’s aplenty too, 

And I'm still your dear, 
Pappy, 

Sending all his love to you. 


SGT. H. P. REICHERT 


sweet 


Pacific 


THE BRIEF RESPITE 


What does a weary man recall 

When crouching low in some wet 
hole 

While night devours the grim atoll 

With hungry mouth? Wild eyes, 
wide eyes 

Which now caressed by darkened 
skies, 

Wing back, like birds, back to the 
small 


And precious memories that serve 
As soothing solace for a while: 

A host of things that reconcile 

A man to death—a frosted pane 
At winter, and a water stain 

Along an old familiar curve. . . 


Rain splattering upon the trees. . . 
Red cherries hanging from a bough 


Robins ... new mown hay ... a 
COW... 

Rich pastry ... laughing girls ... 
a swing... 

Romance ... music ... a virgin 
Spring 


Resplendent in simplicities ... 


Such little things are dear to him— 

Summer the leaves and fra- 
grant smoke; 

Some words his Angel Mother spoke 

Softly to him before she died: 

Simple treasures kept deep inside, 

So Time can age—but never dim. 


PFC CLYDE E. WEEKS, JR. 
Pacific 


THOUGHTS 


In these hours which smile and drift, 

There seems such infinite remote- 
ness 

From the pain and tears of death 

That is but a mockery and dream. 

And but yesterday 

We learned of two whose laughter 

Shattered on a mountain-crest 

Among green pines and echoes 

Silently ...... 


It is nearly Spring. 

The Voices sing the deathless 
Dionysian song 

And life holds promise, 
rich; 

Nights hold stars. 


pulsing, 


And yet it was but yesterday 

They hurtled down from wide and 
brilliant 

Whirling skies on faithless wings 

And mingled youth's red, sparkling 
wine 

Darkly with the mountain snow. 

Yesterday... Yesterday... 


LT. J. L. VANDEGRIFT, JR. 
Pacific 








The M.C.1. could 
“go out on twenty” 


The Marine Corps Institute now has 
over 20 years service to its credit. It 
could “go out on twenty.” but it 
won’t. It's going to keep on serving 
you. The Marine Corps Institute is 
your Correspondence School. 

And the course you take won't cost 
you a cent. You study right in your 
barracks, or wherever you are. 

Thousands of Marines voluntarily 
have taken these courses — bettered 
their educational qualifications — 
helped themselves advance to higher 
pay grades — or prepared themselves 
for a good job when returning to 
civilian life. That M.C.I. diploma is 
mighty valuable! 


Here. cre a few of the courses 
you may study 
Aviation Mechanics Navel Academy Prep. 


General Radio Good English 
Radio Operating Machine Shop 


Short Mechanical Reading Shop 
Drawing Blueprints 

Civil Engineeri Ges and Electric 

Surveying ond Mepping Welding 


Diesel Engines 

Internal Combustion 
Engines 

Automobile Technician 


Refrigeration 

Bookkeeping ond 
Business Forms 

Stenographic — 


Secretarial Special Automobile 
Post Exchange Engines 
Bookkeeping High School Subjects 


For enrolment application blanks and 

full information, write now to — 
U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


Nome _ 


Address 

NOTE: Since the Marine Corps tnstitute was first 
founded. the International Correspondence Schools of 
Serantoen, Pa., have had the privilege of supplying the 
Institute and Marines with certain lesson texts and 
services. It is to the Institute and the Marine Corps 
that 1.C.S. dedicates the above message. 
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Send us your new addresses. 
If you fail to get a copy write 
te us giving your 
new and old addresses. 
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adopted by a young Marine officer and it is more than paying off for 
men fresh from fighting the Japanese. 

Under the plan — whereby four officers and 69 enlisted men havé cen- 
tralized the supply and control of post exchange articles for more than 
20,000 Marines — nobody gets cheated and every man based here gets at 
least one item of every post exchange article shipped from the United 
States. 

While the outfit was battling in the Marianas, Lieutenant Everett R. 
Zook, who had experimented with the idea last winter, was busy at a rear 
base ironing out the wrinkles and making plans to set up PX’s here within 
30 days after Tinian had been conquered. 

At Tarawa, he had had some of his men ashore on D-plus-one and the 
embattled Marines in that stormy campaign never lacked for ,cigarets. 
The officer then sent some of his men in with the Saipan assault troops and 
gratuitous issues, of cigarets, tooth paste, shaving cream, face soap were 
made the first night. Throughout the Marianas fighting, Marines always 
could expect to see a PX man in their midst on the forward lines passing 
out the articles day by day. 

And these PX emissaries continued their job right up until Lieutenant 
Zook and the rest of his crew were rushed here after the Marines arrived 
following the Tinian campaign. Within 30 days, PX’s, which rate third on 
the priority list overseas, were established and running full tilt. 

The ‘‘chain-store” program, which they had begun before Saipan at 
another Pacific base, was oiled for its formal debut here. From the moment 
Marines made their first purchase after more than 90 days in the field, 
they’ve been amazed to find that the stores actually are geared to maintain 
a precise ‘‘share-and-share-alike”’ ration schedule. 

Store managers actually have no responsibilities other than to pass their 
goods over the counter and see that no favoritism is advanced. Every 
item they receive is charged out to them. All they have to worry about 
is that they administer their stocks judiciously and according to the ration 
schedules authorized by Lieutenant Zook, who figures these out almost by 
the slide-rule method. 

“If we have enough items to give each man five like articles, he get's 
them,’’ declared Lieutenant Zook. ‘‘The main thing is that morale stays 
up if a man gets at least one item of everything on the counter — or if he 
doesn’t want any item, he still knows it is there for him if he changes his 
mind. When excesses build up, we revise the rations list and the boys 
get the surplus, again equally rationed, however.” 

On Sundays, for instance, when most Marines enjoy a day of rest from 
training problems or working parties, PX shelves are doubly-laden. That 
is because the officers operate the stores on a six-day week but sell seven 
days’ stock, twice as much going over the counters each Sunday when 
more men can turn up to make purchases. 

The biggest problem, of course, is supply. Another is making the men 
trade at stores in their areas. Lieutenant Zook explained that ‘‘rumors” 
about what one store had that another did not have on its counters, 
often entice the men to visit PX’s outside their own area. 

“All they get for their trouble is a long wait in the PX line,’”’ he said. 


Pra EXCHANGES on a “chain-store’’ basis — that’s the idea 


“For every store has exactly the same items day for day. But the overflow 


crowd sometimes can reduce an area store’s supplies. The boys are learn- 
ing, however; they now know it doesn’t gain them anything to try another 
counter.”’ 

While most of the post exchange work is that of selling goods to the 
men, the outfit is almost wholly independent in everything it does. Store 
managers must supervise construction of their own stores, using working 
parties from the units in which they are setting up. 

Other men are assigned to the routine warehouse chores; uncrating and 
sorting of items coming in from ships. Lieutenant Zook leans to mid- 
western Marines in selecting his crews. He says they have been born and 
raised in areas where ‘‘merchandizing is an art and the general-store a 
legend.” 

““Midwesterners have proved the best PX boys I could ever hope to 
find,”” he declared. TSGT. PETE ZURLINDEN 

USMC Combat Correspondent 
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“Don't pay any attention to him, he's 





always shootin’ off his mouth" 
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RICES WITH THE — 
oie IN OF PHILLIPS’ 


eS 


H clos < ON CONTACT 





BOTH Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tooth Paste and Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Tooth Powder are regarded by many dental 
authorities as highly efficient and safe dentifrices. Both con- 
tain a high polishing agent to help remove surface film. Both 


help clean and polish teeth to their natural whiteness. 


Phillips’ Milk of pepo Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder 
contain the equivalent of 75% Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
vesia. Think what this means in combating mouth acids on 
contact! Protect your teeth and gums. Brush them two or three 
times each day with Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tooth Paste 
or Tooth Powder. They both have what it takes. Take your 
choice, but be sure it’s the Phillips product in the familiar red 


and blue package. On sale at your drugstore or PX. 


PHILLIPS’ 
MILK OF MAGNESIA 


00TH PASTE -TOOTH POWDER / 















Enroute to hunt, Capt. Milton M. Cook, Jr., of San Francisco shows Lieut. Elizabeth A. Trump of Brooklyn gets in oa little pre-hunt practice 
Ist. Lieut. Mary C. Winslow of South Bend, Ind., how to load the ‘03 by sighting in her carbine on shoreline target as boat moves up river 


, os > a 
Lunch time: | to r— Ist. Lieuts. Caroline T. Tupper of Roswell, N. M., Olive Capt. Cook and Lieut. Tupper complete arrangements with the natives 
Ann Miller of Montoursville, Po., F. L. Rockefeller of Greenwich, Conn. for the hiring of a canoe to take them up the shallow Silaga River 
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GROUP of Marine pilots on duty in the Philippines took 
time out from the fighting recently to date four WAC 
officers for a crocodile hunting trip in the swamps of nearby 

Samar Island. The first leg of the journey from Leyte was made in 
a landing craft and the shallow waters of the Silaga River were 
navigated in native outrigger canoe. Being non-combatants, the 
WACs are unarmed, so their pilot friends supplied enough rifles 
and pistols for the hunt, plus a noon-day snack. Although the 


Mayor Margarito Caberic of Santa Rita, who acted as a guide, meets 
the party in front of his city hall to discuss plans for upcoming hunt 






/ 











Miller braces herself, tries a practice shot as Ist Lieut. John 


E. Date, Jr., of Minneapolis selects a target on the nearby riverbank 


Marine pilots take day off from Zero hunting to seek out crocodiles 
in company with some WAC officers stationed in the Philippine Islands 


hunters searched the jungle waters and banks for hours, they 
failed to flush a single ‘‘croc’’ and the tally for the day was one 
little lizard bagged by one of the girls. The hunt, while unsuccess- 
ful in the way of game, was a well deserved treat for the WACs 
who next day returned to their desks in the field, and for the pilots 
who resumed their flights in search of the enemy over the 
Luzon area. The marine airmen reported better luck with Zeros 


than crocodiles. Photos by Corp. Robert E. Ewin 





When ro party noniieenad from the landing boat to the outrigger, 
the entire population of Anibungan turned out to watch the proceedings 


1. 





The party did not return empty-handed, however. Lieut. Winslow holds 
up the lone trophy, a small lizard, for the inspection of the hunters 
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Casualties Fast Relief —Hot, 
Marine Corps casual- | SOF@, Sweaty Feet 


ties, missing and dead, 
released to the press | Don't be tormented by your feet. Get Dr. 
f Scholl's Foot Powder. This grand relief 
rom January 16, 1945, of Dr. Scholl's almost instantly relieves 





Oh why be lonely- thy be blue — 
when loving looks should go to you ? 


Some guys are born gloomy — others 
have gloom thrust upon ‘em. You 
got a mug nobody loves, brother? 
Well, it ain’t necessary to suffer any 
longer. Get next to that champion 
gloom-chaser for faces, Lux Toilet 
Soap. Boy, the power of that rich, 


Active lather! The way it rolls off 


the dirt and grime. The way it 
smooths up, picks up, perks.up, the 
tiredest face! Gives a guy that clean, 
streamlined look the dizziest dames 
fall for' At your P_X. for practically 











through February 15, 
1945. 


SAFE FROM DEAD 


CALIFORNIA 
WILSON, Richard L., Corp 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HALSE., Rosswell R.. PFC 


SAFE FROM POW 


TEXAS 
SMITH, Rufus W., Corp 


DEAD FROM MISSING 


ILUNOIS 
LITTLE, Thomas V.. MTSgt 


NEBRASKA 
GILLIS, Robert L., Ist Lt 


NEW YORK 
LATHROP. Leon E., PFC 


OKLAHOMA 
MALICOAT, Truman L., Sgt 


OREGON 
NERISON, Albert H., PFC 


TENNESSEE 
JACKSON, Norval E., PFC 


TEXAS 
OLSEN, Robert F., Corp 
UNDERWOOD, Edward E., PFC 
UTAH 
MALONEY, Jay P., Sgt 


DEAD 


ALABAMA 


RANDLE, William C., PFC 
WING, Martin L.. Capt 


ARKANSAS 
ARNETT. Jesse W.. PFC 


CALIFORNIA 


CONSTANT, James N., PFC 
McMULLIN, Donaki J.. PFC 
MARSHALL. Warren W., PFC 
MONTGOMERY. Ellsworth P., PFC 
PELLICCINO, Dominic R. Jr.. PFC 
ROBINSON, Edwin G., Ist Lt 
WELCH, Clifford R., Ist Lt 


CONNECTICUT 
EDWARDS. Leslie D., Corp 





hot, sore, tender, sweaty, chafed, blistered 
or smelly feet. Soothes, re- 
freshes. Get a 10¢ or 35¢ 
can now at your Post Ex- 
change or Ship Store. 








Dr. Scholls 
FOOT POWDER 








The "P-O-L" Anklet 


FOR YOUR 
PRISONER 

OF ‘ 

LOVE 





$14.95 . 
Fed. Tax Incl. oe | 
10K Solid Gold a. 
Let her tell the world she’s YOUR BS 
“Prisoner of Love” with this bheauti- 
ful and richly symbelic new Anklet 
in LOK Yellow Gold 
Available in two styles; with USMC on front 
and space for your and her initials on re- 


verse side--OR plain polished panel front for 


her initials, with yours on reverse side 


e At Post Exchanges 
e@ Ship's Service Stores 
e@ Up-to-date Jewelers 


The Key of Honor" 


Truly America’s Most Honored 













Pendant! Insignia deeply em 
bossed with red hard enameled 
border. Beautiful dignited (pat 
ented) design to be worn with 
pride by your loved one 


In Sterling $5.95 


Silver 


OK Yellow $24.95 













2 FLORIDA 
no dough! HYSLER.,. Daniel F. Jr.. Corp 
LAMPP, Ira W., PFC | 


WHITAKER. Jack B., 2nd Lt 


GEORGIA 
BLACKSHIRE. James P., Capt. 








| ANDERSON, Donald R.. Ist Lt 
| ANDERSON. Robert E.. PFC 
CARLSON, Harold J.. PFC 
GONKO, Julian, PFC 
MAHONEY. Lyle E., Corp 
NELSON. Richard G.. 2nd Lt eile Silve 
RAWIE, Robert L.. Sgt } tering eres 
SCHALLMOSER, Frank L., PFC $4.95 per par 

} OR Yellow Gold 


$23.50 per pan 


E osl Jewelers 


427 FLATBUSH EXT. 
BROOELYN (1) New York 
“Where Every Promise by Kept” 


| 
ILLINOIS | 
Earrings to Match 





Insignia finished 
same as Key 


INDIANA 

JACKSON, Edward H., Sgt 
KOHL, John R.. PFC 

STIENER., Haroki W., PFC { 

IOWA ly 


YOUNG, Marion P., PFC 











KANSAS 


BUCKNER, Eldon E. Jr.. PFC 
FAUBION, Denzel J.. PFC 


| . . 

xentucxy For Best Rifle Cleaning 

DIXON, Grover C., PFC U HOPPE’S N 9 
LOUISIANA se Oo. 


CRADDOCK, William C. Jr., ist Lt 





Try this rapid penetrating rifle bore solvent 

MARYLAND for removing primer, powder and metal 

BAILEY. Roland E.. PiSgt fouling and for preventing rust 
SCHATZ, James L. Jr., PFC ; 

Especially adapted to semi, or full, 

MASSACHUSETTS automatic rifles and machine guns 

CAMPION, Thomas J., Ist Lt and fine for any firearm. Send 35c 








t e MICHIGAN for two-ounce bottle or 10c for 
a ellas know the way to win —_— BURRIDGE, William A., Ist Lt trial size. Helpful “‘Gun Cleaning 
DeBRUYN., Donak’, PFC &- PL 
PROPER. thasvep B.. Set lt Guide” FREE. 








e * e | RICHARDS, James A.. PFC | a FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 
the Slick-chicks fall for Lux Soap skin! ee | 2305 North 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa 
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@ We've always built Wilson 
sports equipment with the idea 
that the name “Wilson” on any 
piece of equipment would mean 
“the best and finest’ to sports 
lovers everywhere. Wherever 
you are—whatever your favor- 
ite sport—you're bound to be 
right if you choose “Wslson.”’ 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. 
Chicago, New York and other 


leading cities. 

MEMBER — The Athletic Institute, a 

non-profit organization dedicated to the 

advancement of national physical fitness. 
. 


Let's allboostthe "War Memorials That Live” 
Campaign to commemorate our war heroes 


Wihhon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


ANe..4 


Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc 
Chicago Plant 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPIENT 








MINNESOTA 
PEIR, Frederick M., Corp. 
NORTON, Walter R., 2nd Lt. 
UTTON, Robert L., Corp. 

MISSISSIPPI 
CLAY, Jesse L., PFC 


MISSOURI 
BENNETT, Barney W., 2nd Lt 
LANGENDORF, Edward J. Jr., Corp. 
NEW JERSEY 
YOUNG, Harvey J. Jr., FidCk 


NEW YORK 
BOHLAND, Jerome G. G.., Ist Lt. 
WHITE, William E., 2nd Lt 

NORTH CAROLINA 
PERRY, Virginius B. Jr., Ist Lt. 
WEEKS, William E., Pvt. 

OHIO 
DUNCAN, Jesse C., Sgt. 
KOTTLER, David D., PFC * 
LAWRENCE, Charles H., Ist Lt. 

OKLAHOMA 
SUPPLE, Millard E., 2nd Lt. 
THOMPSON, Franklyn F., PFC 

OREGON 
CARLSON, David J., Sgt. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
KEHRER, Richard J. Jr., 2nd Lt 
KOREN, Gazel P., PFC 
RANCOURT, Louis W., Capt. 
ROWAN, William H., Sgt: 

RHODE ISLAND 
MULLIGAN, Thomas A., Ist Lt 


TENNESSEE 
GRISHAM, Robert W., PFC 
PHILLIPS, Willie T.. PFC 

TEXAS 

BONNER, W. D., SSgt 
HALE, James S., 2nd Lt. 

VIRGINIA 
BREEDEN, Herbert F., Ist Lt 


WISCONSIN 


BEILFUSS, Donald E., PFC 
VALLNER, Joseph J., Sgt. 


MISSING 


CALIFORNIA 
McINDOE, Frederick W., ist Lt 
MULLINS, Robert W., Ist Lt 
PFOULKES, Bruce, Jr., Capt 

CONNECTICUT 
RUMLEY, Edward P., Corp 


ILLINOIS 
McCARTHY, Walter D., PFC 


KANSAS 
WALLACE, Harold C., Capt 


MICHIGAN 
AMO, Glenn J., 2nd Lt. 


NEW YORK 
BERNADT, Walter C.. Jr. 2nd Lt. 
HENSTREET, Carl W., PFC 
ZANGER, Moszek, ist Lt. 

OHIO 
GRATZ, Homer Jr., 2nd Lt 


OREGON 
DAY, James W., PFC 


TENNESSEE 
JONES, Robert C., MTSgt. 


TEXAS 
BLACK, James P. Jr., 


VERMONT 
COLLINS, Leon A., PFC 


Ist Lt 


WEST VIRGINIA 
SMITH, Dougal B., Sgt. 


WYOMING 
COOK, Robert L., Corp. 


The casualties listed 
above bring the grand 
total reported to next of 
kin since December 7, 
1941, to 41,149, which 
breaks down by clilassifi- 
cation as follows: 


Dead 10,278 
Wounded 28,026 
Missing 904 
Prisoners of War. 1941 

cc 














| “Nix! You need your dough for a tube 
of Colgate Dental Cream!” 
| 























EVEN A KID BROTHER knows kisses call for 
Colgate’s, brother! So don't muff your 
chances by taking unnecessary chances 
with your breath! Use Colgate Dental 
Cream twice a day and before every 
date. For Colgate’s is the toothpaste 


that cleans your breath while it cleans 
vour teeth. Yes, scientific tests prove 
conclusively that in 7 out of 10 cases, 
Colgate Dental Cream snstantly stops 
bad breath that originates in the mouth. 
Buy a tube of Colgate’s .. . today! 














WARNING SIGNAL 


For Better 
Lighter Service 


USE 


EXTRA-LENGTH 


RONSON <% REDSKIN ‘FLINTS’ 
RONSONOL gyick-lighting FUEL 
RONSON pigh- adsorption WICKS 


In demand on 
all fighting fronts 








FOR All LIGHTERS 


RONSON 


LIGHTER ACCESSORIES 


WORLD S GREATEST LIGHTER 


BY RONSON * 





To P. KX. Officers: Send your orders or write for infor 
mation to Art Meta! Works, Inc 


Nework 2, N. J 
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You asked for it... Here it is... 








Photo by Sgt. Dave Ohman 
Cap Herrero, one of the few living men acquainted intimately with 
the Bonin Isles, devotes a little time to his three small daughters 


by Sgt. Ralph W. Myers 


NINCE the Bonin Islands, which were overlooked completely by our 





geography teacher, are regularly in the news and bombsights these 
days, we decided to find out something about them. We found the 
| man with the answers in a lean-to shack on the beach at Guam, and a 
| rare find he was, because there aren't many folks around these days who 
| have ever been there. That is, not counting Japs. 
Our man is Vincente P. Herrero, a gent who sports a walrus mustache, 
| and at 62 years of age is busily engaged in raising his second family. The 
| baby is 20 months old, and has a pair of young sisters. Their young mother 
is teaching in Guam’s revived school system, so Cap Hererro has his 
| hands full of an afternoon, minding his trio of lively daughters, and taking 
an occasional wistful look out to sea 

His oldest son is Henry A. Herrero, sergeant major in a headquarters 
company in the Fifth Marine Division. 

Cap Herrero is as salty as GI bacon. At 19 he was master of his father’s 


WORTHY OF THE ROUGH, 
} 
Nc fey / TOUGH AND READY TRADITIONS | ship, the steamer Venus, peddling copra, door knobs and what-have-you, 
f per. between Guam and the Philippines. Then his dad bought him the Amer- 
. ; OF THE U.S. MARINE CORPS! | ican schooner Dolores of Guam, a trim, two-masted windjammer, and 






| real vistas of romance and adventure unfolded before him 
With an undemanding crew of eight, including Japs and Guamanians, 
he sailed the Do/ores on a criss-cross pattern of the western Pacific, down 


THE LOOKS you WANT! s th, supple, distinctive Shell | through the leisurely South Sea islands, poking her nose into harbors from 
Cordovan Lecther with smart solid brass detachable buckle. | Australia to Hong Kong to Tokyo. 


. . ‘I was,” he explained, while helping the youngest blow her nose, ** more 
THE WEAR YOU WANT! long-wearing heavyweight leather interested in seeing strange ports than making money. And the strangest 
that will stand up under.the most punishing climatic conditions. 


port was in the Bonins.”’ 
i Port Lloyd on Peel Island, now known as Chichi Jima, fascinated him 
THE QUALITY YOU WANT! Specially selected, treated 
Genuine Shell Cordovan Leather that reflects ‘quality’’ at a glance. 


to the point where he made nearly a dozen trips there in three or four years. 
And he married a Bonins girl, a descendant of the Webb family, one of the 
Yankee pioneers. They had a big family including Edward, who is a fore- 





THE VALUE you WANT! Looks better, lasts longer—costs | man in a San Francisco —— a —~ of daughters and the —— 
F belts quolity major. One of the girls married Tom ayhew, who manages the Pan- 
ne F. oerage . American airport in Alameda, California, and another married Chief 
‘ Radioman William F. Foreman of Rochester, who was killed on the 
See “The Raider Belt” at your PX, | Cruiser Astoria off Guadalcanal, and the third daughter married Chief 
Ship Service Store or Dealer TODAY. | Storekeeper W. H. Dooley of the Kentucky Dooleys. . 

| The Bonins, unlike the coralline islands farther south in the Marianas, 
“ : P od ° - are volcanic. The harbor at Port Lloyd is believed to be the crater of an 
NOTE: When buying Marine Corps equipment ask for “The Raider ea, extinct volcano. The climate, though mild, is colder than that of the 

your password to guaranteed quolity, durability, value—don't com- | southern Marianas and very similar to Hawaii's. 
promise for anything less. Until 1830 nobody paid any attention to the Bonins, although the Japs 
| claim they found the islands in 1593 when our own east coast was first 
Look for this fomiliar trade-mark when you buy “The | being —— — en ray ce Hp wo marching around New 

Raider.” ht’ gvarantee finest i | Mexico in large circles, looking for a city of gold. 
Marine Come peal by ten, oid 64 ste The islands that are now a familiar headline and an A-1 priority target, 
" ; . were ‘way out in center field bleachers in the days of sailing vessels, 

makers and suppliers of insignia and equipment to familiar only to the New Bedford whalers 

: all branches of the Armed Services. The first colonists were a mixed lot of whalers, headed by an American, 
- | Nathaniel Savory of Essex County, Massachusetts. The party made up in 
’ TO PX’s and SHIP SERVICE STORES and DEALERS: | Honolulu, about 30 in all, and among them were Hawaiians and a sprin- 


| kling of British, Italian and Danish sailing men. Their women were 
Hawaiian and Chamorros from the Marianas. That was in 1830. 


Orders promptly filled. Write to Gemsco’s nearest ‘supply depot.” 
Three years earlier, Capt. Frederick Beechey, an Englishman, had taken 


| possession of the islands in the name of the King, so although they were 
NC; British, technically, an American was nominal head of the group’s only 
J colony. The Englishmen aboard ran up the Union Jack and the Yanks flew 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 395 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. the Stars and Stripes, and many an evening they argued over the prior 


claim of a Nantucket whaler named Coffin, who sighted the group even 


hong +e trsarel ioe Aaa ont gages DIEGO. Co! 1131 Third 4 pt earlier than Beechey. But mostly they concerned themselves with raising 
FRANCISCO Col., 4 New Montgomery Street © SEATTLE, Waih., 1404 Second A families and sitting on their bamboo porches, spitting beetle-nut juice over 
Stirrat Building © NEW ORLEANS, Lo., 10! Comp Street, Interstot Belli the railing. They caught wild pigs and goats, snared turtles, fished for tuna 

_— and eels and gathered wild pineapples, beans, taro and coconuts. Also, 


CHICAGO, 2233 West Jackson Boulevard, Brooks Building ; 
. they had a liquor still. 


And the first thing you know, Port Lloyd -" 3 a going supply and trading 
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base for an increasing fleet of whaling ships which hunted sperm whales in 
the central Pacific while waiting for the ice to break in the Arctic, where 
the more profitable and plentiful wright, bowhead and sulphur-bottomed 
whales hang out. 

That’s the way things were in 1853, when Commodore Perry’s big 
Susquehanna, with both masts and paddle wheels, plowed into Port 
Lloyd. The savvy Commodore appraised the snug, sheltered harbor, eyed 
the Flag approvingly, affixed a bronze plaque to a tree and bought a lot of 
waterfront property from Savory for $50. He had visions of a new Amer- 
ican coaling station and sailed on to make the necessary recommendations. 

But Douglas and Lincoln were debating slavery in those days, and 
things rocked along until the year the Civil War started. A boatload of 
Jap colonists, the first of many, arrived that fall, but the event didn’t 
bother any American, excepting, possibly, old Nat Savory and his 
friends. Fifteen years later Japan quietly and formally annexed the islands 
with no objections from John Bull or Uncle Sam. 

And the Bonins were not changed much at the turn of the twentieth 
century, when young Captain Herrero sailed in and out of Port Lloyd, 
which still was the only place in the Bonins or Volcanos where a self- 
respecting skipper would drop anchor. ‘ 

A few hundred Japs were planting sugar cane on the neighboring island 
of Haha Jima and on uninviting Iwo Jima in the Volcanos. But on Chichi 
(meaning mother, from the Jap word milk) Jima, nearly 4000 Japs swelled 
the sprawling villages on the flanks of Yankee Town. 

The descendants of old Nat Savory were still there, and the Webb 
family, also Americans, the Robinson clan, representing John Bull, and an 
assortment of Europeans and Hawaiians. 

“Yes, she was a strange port,” Cap Herrero reflected. ‘‘Especially the 
kids. Any dozen of them looked like a league of nations nursery. A big, 
rawboned Danish boy would have a slant-eyed sister who looked out of 
place in anything but a kimono. That’s what the Bible calls visiting the 
sins of the father upon the children unto the fourth generation. But most 
of the old settlers were God-fearing people and their family lines were well 
established.”’ 

That is, so far as the better homes of Yankee Town were concerned. 

‘Liquor was cheap and plentiful, both whiskey and saki, and Jap girls 
were a dime a dozen — or at least two for an American dollar. As many as 
25 whalers a season were using Port Lloyd, and they were a pretty tough 
crowd. Kidnapping crews for whalers was still the style in those days, and 
another thing to watch out for were those sealers,”’ he explained. 

It seems that the men who hunted seals were hunted themselves by 
US Coast Guard cutters around the Aleutians, and the Czar’s Navy over 
in the Okhotsk Sea, and by both in the Bering Sea. It concerned some- 
thing about paying revenue on pelts — especially the otter pelts which 
could be turned into a very good thing on Fifth Avenue if you didn’t have 
to observe all the rules. 

The Jap government, always a bit on the piratical side itself when it 
came to fishing rights and such, didn’t have a brass-buttoned police force 
in the remote Bonins, and Port Lloyd became a completely satisfactory 
hide-out for the deep sea characters. 


HE Jap people, in their hard-working way, were getting along all 
right, too, having developed a nice turtle canning industry, export- 
ing sugar cane and importing the home drink, saki. 

But the whites, about 100 families of them, really ruled the roost, 
despite the fact that they were then on foreign soil. They swapped fish, 
fresh vegetables, meat and chickens for galvanized iron or Sears-Roebuck 
catalogs or kerosene lamps from the whaling ships, and generally lived the 
life of Riley. The wind was soft and gentle in the palm trees fringing the 


_beach, and the harbor was deep and sheltered. The Japs stayed in their 


own villages unless otherwise invited, and ‘‘anybody who didn’t like that 
life was crazy,"’ as Cap Herrero puts it. 

But 800-odd miles to the north, the little brown men began feeling their 
international oats. In 1905 the war with Russia ended in victory for the 
Japs, with the Czar’s Navy on the bottom of the China Sea and keeled 
over in the harbor at Port Arthur. America’s interests were elsewhere. 
Hinky Dink was passing out free lunches in his Chicago saloon, they were 
fighting over five-cent street car fare in Cleveland and Tammany worried 
about losing its New York grip. But the Bonins and Volcanos were being 
taken seriously by the Nips. 

They told the old settlers of Yankee Town that they were welcome to 
stay — but on one condition. If they remained, they would have to become 
citizens of Japan. And much as they loved the plush, unworried life on lush 
Chichi Jima, the white folks decided to move. 

“I was there at the time, on my new 240-ton schooner, the Avarua, 
made in the Union Iron Works of ’Frisco. Old Charlie Robinson was 
arguing that night with the Savory boys over a story in a three-year-old 
Liverpool newspaper. The paper said the British Navy was bigger than 
the American Navy, and always would be,”’ said Cap Herrero. He was 
sitting in Herrero Park in Agana, amid the ruins of the nine houses he 
used to rent to Navy officers, after he sold his ships and went in for land- 
lording. 

“They're probably polishing brass on the Pearly Gates, still arguing 
about those Navies,” he continued. “‘It was their favorite debate, and, 
properly wet down with a spot of saki, it usually got pretty hot. But that 
night their hearts weren't in it, because they were getting ready to shove 
off. Of course, they didn’t want to become Japs, even for a piece of the 
sealers’ profits.” 

They closed the port to all foreign bottoms that season, and Herrero’s 
Avarua and a New Bedford whaler, the Alice Knowles, were the last 
ships to leave Port Lloyd under the Stars and Stripes. 

“It would be sort of nice if my boy, Henry, of the Fifth Marine Division, 
could be the first American to return to Port Lloyd, eh? He was with the 
Marine Raiders on Guadalcanal and should know about that kind of 
business,”” Cap mused. END 
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Is ’ Pink Tooth Brush” 


worse than no Liberty ? 





F THE little guy in the back 
I of the room will kindly 
stop hollering, “No Liberty is 
worse,” we will make a case 


in this matter. 


It is admitted that “no lib- 


erty’ is very confining. 


But that touch of “pink” on 
the tooth brush ts a warning 
that occurrences may be going 
on which you would rather 


have occur to somebody else. 


In fact, “pink tooth brush” 
sign that you had better see 


the Dentist right away. 


He may tell you that today’s 

soft foods are robbing your gums 
of exercise—that your gums are 
becoming tender (and when your 
gums are tender, your smile may 


get dull and dingy). 


And, since such things as tender 
gums are frowned on more than 
somewhat among dentists, the 

dentist may very likely suggest 
“the helpful stimulation of 


Ipana and Massage.” 


Because this Ipana Tooth Paste is 


designed, not only to give you 


Start today with 


ie 


clean teeth but. with massage, to 
stimulate your gums to healthier, 


ruddier firmness. 


And consider: Massaging this 
extra bit of Ipana on your gums 
after you brush your teeth will be 
of very great assistance in helping 


you to a smile of more voltage. 


A smile. in short. that will be 
dearer to chicks than flowers, 


candy and such stuff. 


SE. 
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An Ml boomed and a button was clipped from Lefty's dungaree coat 


Lefty Powdrowsius 
and the 1000-Stitch Belt 


you'll just get yourself kilt. Stay put.’ Lefty Powdrowsius rubbed 
his chin with the back of his hand, then scratched his scalp with the 
muzzle of his tommygun. 

“*I guess you're right, chum. But you know I ain't felt right since I lost 
that Victory Mirror ma sent me to wear in my breast pocket right here. 
It was my charm, yuh knaw?” 

“You awready told me.”’ 

Lefty Powdrowsius wrinkled his face and spat to one side. A large snail, 
crawling slowly along the ground some 50 feet away, was bowled over by 
the clod of spit and rolled about five feet. Clumsily it righted itself and 
continued groggily, shell-shocked. 

**Yuh knaw, more I think on it, more I think that thousn stitch belt 
could be a pretty good charm. Yuh knaw them orientals, they really got 
something, they’re on the ball awright, commutin’ with the superstitional. 
Yuh knaw?” 

Slimey McWhut nodded sarcastically. 

“You crock a slop. How come if that belt is such a good luck charm 
how come the stupid bastard is layin there with his head blowed off by 
your tommygun an his guts tangled round a flame tree by hill 300? How 
come?”’ 

“What kinda good luck does a dirty bastard deserve? Tell me. Yuh 
think he otta come through, maybe knock me off that way? A stinker 
like one a them don’t deserve no better as to get his head blowed off his 
neck. He’s oney a stinkin Jap, or he was.”’ 

McWhut shrugged. 

“‘Go ahead, stupid. It’s only a mile, an only about a hundred snipers 
we didn’t clear out. Go get kilt.” 

Lefty Powdrowsius jammed in a clip, and started swiftly. It was late 
in the day. He climbed down a slope from where the platoon was dug in, 
secured. He padded unerringly toward where the Jap he had killed lay 
scattered around some 20 square yards of field, with the thousand stitch 
belt around his bloating middle. 


6é | ’'M TELLIN you it’s just a hunka rag. It ain’t worth a damn, and 


HROUGH the Powdrowsius brain revolved the thought of Powdrow- 

sius with tommygun in hand leaping a la superman onto the beach 
in front of Tokyo, blazing a path of disembowelled Nips to the door of the 
Son of Heaven. 

“‘Thousn stitches.” 

He was charmed, like a little boy at sight of a sparkling, gift-weighted 
Christmas tree. 

The crack of a rifle at his ear roused Lefty Powdrowsius. In fact, some- 
thing must have roused him the moment before — a rustle, a flickering 
memory from a Tinian firefight, a shadow of a remembrance of a Saipan 
near-ambush, a nerve reaction learned in mortal fighting on Roi-Namur, 
or even a supernatural warning from watchful ancestral Powdrowsiuses. 
He had already started to hit the ground, and the crack hastened him, and 
the wind of the bullet nipped at his hair. 

Pressed down flat, Lefty Powdrowsius wriggled forward in the short 
brush. 

Another crack, and a spurt of coral in front of his rifle hand. 

Lefty Powdrowsius leaped and sprinted and dropped into a ditch beside 
the road. He lay very still. The Arisaka cracked again, and the bul- 
let clipped a furrow in the ditch. Lefty Powdrowsius groaned aloud, 
ahh!” Then all was still. The minutes passed. It grew 
darker. At last the Japanese sniper moved out of the tall cane. He.-au- 
vanced cautiously, peering for the first sight of the wounded, or dead 
Marine. When he was about four feet out of the cane, Lefty Pr »wdrowsius 
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gave him a burst from under his arm. The cap with the star on it and the 
head under the cap disappeared, while the rest of the body hesitated and 
sat down, then rolled over. Lefty Powdrowsius continued in quest of the 
sacred belt of a thousand stitches. 

He went crouching through the cane, skirting a village that he wasn’t 
sure had been secured, and pointing toward the little grove beyond which 
was the field where they had slaughtered the Imperial Marines. 

Before he expected it, the cane field ended and he was on a road, and 
there were two men. Lefty Powdrowsius had his tommygun up and they 
were three-fourths way to someplace when he discovered they were Marine 
mortar men, without mortars. 

“Hold it up, slopbird,” said one, peeved. 

““Can’t be too careful,’ Lefty explained, sheepishly. 

‘“‘Where’s Easy company?” the mortar man asked. His younger buddy 
looked at Lefty appealingly. 

““What bat?” 

“Second bat.” 

“Second bat? Hell, they're in reserve.” 

“Reserve hell, we only been in the line three days.” 

“‘We volunteered to clean out a trumpin machine gun,’”’ the younger 
mortar man explained. ‘“‘When we got troo with that, we carried a guy- to 
an aid station. When we got troo with that, the trumpin outfit has de- 
camped, as it were.” 

“Well, all I knaw is second bat 24th is in reserve.” 

“24th? Trump, we're 23rd.” 

“Well,” Lefty said, ‘‘I myself am goin to find a thousn stitch belt which 
is on a Jap which I shot the slop outa a while back. It’s good luck. Pretty 
powerful stuff.” 

“Why don’t you guys come along, then we'll go up to my outfit an you 
kin have chow with us and you kin borrow my tool and dig a foxhole,” 
Lefty said. 


4 two mortar men looked around. It was quite dark, and the cane- 
field and the grove were silent and menacing. No other friendly troops 
were in sight. Powdrowsius was big and had firepower. 

“It’s a date,” the older mortar man said. 

“‘Come on then, let’s get the trumpin belt off the trumpin Jap and get 
the trump back to yer trumpin platoon,” the younger one suggested. © 

Lefty Powdrosius, leading his thousand stitch detail, moved quickly 
through the little grove. They had just cleared it when 

“‘Chit-chit-chit-chit-chit” stuttered a machine gun. 

They had all hit the deck at the first chit, and the older mortar was at 
least two feet down in the corally earth, burrowing like a badger. Lefty 
motioned and the younger mortar man followed him as he crawled at a 
diagonal. It was totally dark. They saw a lick of flame, like a big match, 
and heard the chit-chit-chit. The Jap must be just firing in their general 
direction. hoping. 

Lefty Powdrowsius unhooked the grenade which hung like a bouton- 
niere at his dungaree jacket lapel, pulled the pin, and continued to crawl. 
He unclasped his thumb from around the grenade, waited a moment, and 
heaved it. Then he and the mortar man went in after it. They finished off 
the partially spent Jap who lay beside the machine gun, went back and 
dug up the older mortar man, and went on their way. 

“TI wisht I had my old Mollie, that’s my mortar, my wife’s name is 
Nel,’’ the older mortar man told Lefty. “I'd a taken that gun out for you. 
I'd a put it down his throat. Whammy!” 

““Where the trump is that trumped up Jap?”’ the younger mortar man 
inquired. 

“Right hereabouts sum’ers,”’ Lefty assured them. ‘‘ He’s right here, see, 
an I'm right here, and Slimey McWhut an Xavier Finkle, that’s my 
buddies, they’re right there, an I gives ‘im the tommy gun. He’s aroun 
here som’ers, here an there, I guess.” 

A youthful Marine lay dead under a poncho, and Lefty and the two 
mortar men were saddened. Then they came on two Japs, already swelling. 

“N no,”’ Lefty said. ‘‘ That ain’t him. I could swear he was right here. 
You think some trumped up artillery man er mortar man — no harm 
meant, I’m sure you think he could a been picked awready? Gee, I gotta 
have that belt. Didn’t have time then, we was movin too fast. I been 
broodering about it, like, ever since.” 

Just then they saw, vaguely, parts of a man heaped near a tree. Lefty 
Powdrowsius bent over and felt. 

He tugged and unravelled. Then he rose triumphantly. 

““Thousn stitch belt.” 

Lefty stuffed the bloody cloth of magic properties into his capacious 
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LEFTY (continued) 

bosom, and the detail started back. They skirted the grove again, and then 
followed the road, walking in the cane beside it. Then they cut off the 
road to detour the village. When they came through the canefield, Lefty 
was puzzled. 

‘*Hill otta be right yonder,”’ he motioned. 

** Ain't no hill,” said older mortar man. 

“Your trumpin hill is all trumped up,’”’ younger mortar man com- 
mented 

‘I guess I cut across by that ravine. Come on.”’ And Lefty set off again. 

Dimly they began to see something leaning under a dark tree. 

“Tank!” older mortar man hissed. 

‘‘Trumpin tankman, they'll sack out any trumpin place,” said younger 
mortar man critically. 

Lefty looked hard. 

‘*Might be Jap tank. Kinda little for oursn.”’ 

‘I wisht Nell was here, I mean Mollie,’’ whispered older mortar man. 
‘*Mollie’s my mortar, Nell that’s my wife. I'd load old Nell, I mean 
Mollie and whammy! right down the turret!” 

“*Right down the trumpin turret!"" younger mortar man echoed. 

Slowly Lefty Powdrowsius began to stalk the little monster, as it 
crouched buglike against the banana tree. 

‘“*Hey,”’ older mortar man panted behind him. ‘‘ Aincha goin the wrong 
way?” 

Lefty grunted, ‘‘Thousn stitch belt. Cain’t hurt me none. Gotta 
grenade?”’ 

“*No, I use a mortar.” 

“It don’t matter.”’ 


EFTY POWDROWSIUS made no sound. They were right beside the 

sleeping monster. Carefully Lefty placed one hand on its side and 

silently vaulted up. The old mortar man stood by, ready to grapple with 
the tank if it tried to run. 

The turret was open, a black hole. 

At that moment, 20 feet away, youhg mortar man sneezed. 

Then, quietly, he said, ‘‘ Trump.” 

There was sound of somebody jumping to startled attention in the tank. 
And before Lefty could stick the muzzle of his tommygun into the turret 
opening, there was a scramble and a small dark head popped up. 

PFC Lefty Powdrowsius of Cleveland, O., and Senior grade private 
Shawada Toyama of Kyoto, regarded one another soberly for a split 
second. The difference was that while the Japanese, a romanticist, in- 
dulged in his moment of drama and terror, staring hypnotised at the 
bearded American devil, the more realistic Powdrowsius was not only 
taking in the drama but was also squeezing the trigger of his tommygun. 
Exit Toyama. 

Guns were *“‘wruff’’ing in the distance as they started again. They cut 
across the ravine, and sure enough, there was the hill. 

‘It’s okay, here we are,” Lefty said. ‘‘Say, we sure been lucky awright. 
But why did you sneeze, chum?” he asked the younger mortar man. 

**I was thinkin for a trumpin minute I was with my trumpin girl.” 

“*I don’t get it,’’ Lefty admitted. 

“*She lives in Bangor, Maine. It get’s trumpin cold up there. Every time 
I stayed with her I caught a trumpin cold.” 

“‘Slimey probably got a aspirin,"’ Lefty offered graciously. 

“*Thanks. It was jus my trumpin imagination.” 

‘**I was never cold with Mollie, I mean Nell,’’ mused older mortar man. 

Suddenly a sharp harsh American voice rang out: ‘‘Give the password 
you bastard!”’ 

“*La Paloma!” shouted young mortar man. Then, ‘‘ Trump, that’s from 
the last operation!” 

Almost before the word was out, an M1 boomed and a button was 
clipped from Lefty’s dungaree coat. 

Another shot tore through old mortar man’s helmet, but fortunately 
he was already out from under it and 50 yards away. 


BOVE the din of cursing, firing Marines, they could hear the clear 
tenor voice of Lieutenant Cissy, crying: “See, men, I told you the 
bastards always pronounce their r’s like I’s!”’ 

“I heard in addition they’re yelling banzai like nobody’s business,”’ said 
Xavier Finkle, as he loaded his BAR and got ready for action. 

Lefty Powdrowsius raised his voice. 

“‘Slimey McWhut eat slop! Xavier Finkle eat slop! Lieutenant ‘Cissy 
eat slop!” 

“Treachery! Another Pearl Harbor! Kill the yellow bastards!”’ the lieu- 
tenant screamed. 

‘‘Wait a minute, lieutenant, that is the voice of stupid Powdrowsius,” 
McWhut yelled. 

‘“*Who’s a yellow bastard!’’ Powdrowsius roared. 

‘What the trump is all the trumpin shooting about?”’ asked the younger 
mortar man. ‘All I want is some trumpin chow. I’m just a trumpin inno- 
cent bystander, as it were.” : 

Finally, Lefty Powdrowsius was able to lead his detail into the admiring 
circle of his buddies. Before their dazzled eyes, he waved the belt of a 
thousand stitches. ' 

“It’s powerful stuff!” he exulted. “‘ Yuh knaw, it saved my life a coupla 
times today. Even before I got it. An look at that.”” He pointed to where 
the M1 bullet had torn off the button of his dungaree coat. “‘Am I lucky I 
got that thousn stitch belt. Am I lucky I’m alive.” m 

“You can say that again,” said McWhut stonily. “*Slop-head! 

“TI got to write ma,” Lefty exclaimed. ‘I want her to knaw nothin can 
happen to her boy now.” ; ; ; 

Then he hesitated, and pondered. The Powdrowsius face wrinkled with 
thought. At last he beamed happily. ; 

“Naw. Ill send it to her fer a souverneer, a keepsick, like. Ma would 


like that. Why din’t I think on it before?” SGT. DAN LEVIN 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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MARINE BOOKS 


101—HISTORY OF THE MARINE CORPS 
Col. Clyde H. Metcalf 

Corps’ history from Tun's Tavern to Guadalcanal . . . . $4.50 
102—TARAWA 
Robert Sherrod 

A stirring, accurate account of bloody Betio . . . . . $2.00 
103—MARINE CORPS READER 
Edited by Col. C. H. Metcalf 


An anthology about Marines in this wor . . . . . . $3.00 
104—BOOT 
Corp. Gilbert Bailey 

A humorous account of boot camp life. . . . . . . $2.50 


105—GUADALCANAL DIARY 
Richard Tregaskis 
All the tension of the battle of the jungle . . . . . «. $1.00 





107—THE ISLAND 
Capt. Herbert Merillat 

A calm analysis of the Guadalcanal campaign . . . . $3.00 
108—FLYING LEATHERNECKS 
Capts. Hubler and DeChant 

Marine flying feats in the Pacific war . . se « « ae 
109—THE LEATHERNECKS COME THROUGH 
Chaplain W. W. Willard 

The padre tells his reaction to the Marines. . . . . . $2.50 
110—THEY DREAM OF HOME 
Niven Busch 

A novel of ex-Marines having trouble as cdiiens tne «ae 
112—BANZAI NOEL 
Capt. Garrett Graham 

A Hollywood fugitive tells a different war story . . . . $2.00 
113—OUT IN THE BOONDOCKS 
Horan and Frank 

















106—INTO THE VALLEY Exploits of 21 Marines in a distant, savage spot . . . . $2.75 
John Hersey 117—BETIO BEACHHEAD 
War's reality in one fierce battle incident. . . . . . $2.00 Four Marines tell their own story of Tarawa . . . . . $2.50 
TRAINING BEST SELLERS 
200—MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER... oe, 8? ee Oe oe oe 1A—! NEVER LEFT HOME—Bob Hope... > x ee A ee ee le 
Tells how to use your hand as a map. His own story of his Gl trip abroad. 
201—DO OR DIE—Col. A. J.D. Biddle . . Tee See ae ee ee 2A—THE BEDSIDE ESQUIRE . .. a oe ae ee a 
The use of the bayonet, knife, jiu jitsu, etc. The best stories and articles from Esquire. 
202—MODERN JUDO—Charles Yerkow . . . 6 See et re, a 3A—A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN—Betty Smith... . . . . . . . . $1.49 
Modern methods of refined mayhem illustrated. Life in Brooklyn without kid gloves. 
205—MAP & AERIAL PHOTO READING .. ey ee. @ “ae ae, ae 7A—AS YOU WERE—Alexander Woollcott . . . . . . ... . . . $2.50 
Complete with protractors, scale, aerial photos. A famed story-teller's favorite collection. 
211—IDENTIFICATION; INSIGNIA OF ALL ARMIES .. ae ee a 8A—DAMON RUNYON OMNIBUS. . .. ss « @ woe «@ oo ee 
A guide to the markings and uniforms of friend or foe. His magical Broadway characters come to life. 
12A—THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS—Thorne Smith . . . . .... . . . $1.49 
THE PACIFIC WAR Three hilarious hellions under one cover. 
23A—THE GREEN YEARS—A. J. Cronin .. Qe cit w *€ 2 2 2 
300—HONG KONG AFTERMATH, PRISONERS OF THE JAPS . . . . . . . $2.75 Ranks “The Citadel” and “Keys of the Kingdom." 
The true story of murder, torture and rape in a prison camp. 24A—LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN—Ben Ames Williams. . . . . . . . . . $2.50 
305—TEN ESCAPE FROM TOJO . ° . . e ‘ ‘ @ < » . ‘ ‘ - $1.00 Of a woman who cheated at every turn. 
Two heroes of Bataan tell of Jap eresity. 
306—JAPAN’S ISLANDS OF MYSTERY—Willard Price . . . . . . . «. « $3.00 
Inside dope on Nippon's mystery-shrouded islands. BETIO BEACHHEAD 
308—ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—Hawthorne Daniel. . . . . . . . =. «. $2.50 
Information on those small but vital strategic islands. Four Marines who went through the battle of 
309—THE PACIFIC WORLD (paper edition) . - ee eo ew we + 98.50 Tarawa tell of this first sea-borne assault on a 
Bn pices phe tng a 4 Pecit Islands. onan defended atoll — which will endure as a monument 
12—P iot ears ‘ ae ae de ee ce ae f ; 
a A handbook of the Pacific; tides, currents, weather, ote. of unsurpassed heroism. $2.50 
WEAPONS 
401—AUTOMATIC ARMS—Johnson and Haven... ... . - «. . « $5.00 ONE DOLLAR BOOKS 
The history and development of automatic arms. 1B—DRAGON SEED—Pearl S. Buck 
403—MACHINE GUNNER'S HANDBOOK . ee ee A story of Modern China and Jap brutality. 
Information every gunner and instructor should have. 2B—FRENCHMEN'S CREEK—Daphne du Maurier 
404—BASIC MANUAL OF SMALL ARMS . ... . . . - «© s «© + « $2.00 A woman, a slow-witted spouse, a dashing pirate. 
How to load, operate, repair all small arms. 48—OF HUMAN BONDAGE—W. Somerset Maugham 
407—TECHNIQUE OF MODERN ARMS... eae a ee ee ee a A man wants to live freely—yet save his soul. 
Technical details on arms and tactical outlines. 9B—SHORT STORIES OF DE MAUPASSANT 
408—GUN CARE AND REPAIR—Charies Chapel . . . . - . . . . . = $3.75 Clever, scintillating tales by a master writer. 


Everything about the care of firearms. 





HISTORY OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


An authentic and thorough history of the Marine 
Corps, dating from its organization in Revolutionary 
days to the beginning of World War Il. $4.50 








TACTICS 

500—PRINCIPLES OF WAR—Clousewitz . ikhu ht & @& & oe 
The German bottle bible for over 130 years. 

501—SURPRISE IN WAR—Gen. Erfurth . ‘ i+ ee « eo 3-6 
Surprise in attack, its value and follow- through. 

502—DEFENSE—Gen. Von leeb . a a oe ee es 
His plan was rejected by Hitler, wood by ‘Rusia. 

503—NAPOLEON AND MODERN WAR . « 2 whee Aare, SS ee 
His sound rules still apply in World War 1 

LANGUAGE 

600—HOW TO SAY IT IN SPANISH. . . . . . 2. .« 2 « we ew ew ee $075 
A guide to order food, ask directions, etc. 

601—ELEMENTARY JAPANESE—Col. Sullivan .. te. ne 4 w 2 ow Be 
it may help you to find your way around Tokyo. 

602—EASY MALAY WORDS AND PHRASES ........  « « OO 
Language bits to aid you in the islands. 

603—ENGLISH FOR THE ARMED FORCES... a ke whe Sel ah. i i 


The principles of writing, speaking, reading correctly. 





1I1B—LIFE WITH FATHER—Clarence Day 

One of the funniest stories ever written. 
148—REBECCA—Daphne du Maurier 

A dead mistress “haunts” the second bride's home. 


This ls Your Handy Order Coupon 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 


Marine Barracks » 8th and Eye Sts., S.E. « Washington 25, D.C. 


List Your Selections Here 








Book No. Price Book No. Price Book No. Price 
Enclosed find $........ ..for the books selected 
NAME & ADDRESS........ hans tal lita eae ammidcete lh ‘eens ewsew een 
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The dillon, Report 


Iwo Operation 


N WHAT may well bethe start of final stages 
of the Pacific war, the Fifth Marine Amphibious 
Corps, spearheaded by the Fourth and Fifth 
Marine Divisions and reinforced by the Third Divi- 
sion, has blasted its way aboard Iwo Jima and thus 
penetrated the inner perimeter of Japan’s homeland 
defenses. This was the ‘“‘toughest fight we’ve run 
across in 168 years,"’ to use the words of Lieut. Gen. 
Holland M. Smith, Pacific commander of all Marines. 

Iwo Jima’s strategic importance lies in its close- 
ness to the Japanese home islands and its consequent 
suitability as a jumping off point en route to Tokyo 
for short-range bombers, fighter bombers and for 
fighters covering long-range bombing missions which 
can use Iwo as a refueling point. Securing Iwo means 
that the United States assault forces of the Pacific 
are within 600-odd nautical miles of Japan — an 
enormous step closer to the actual drive on Honshu 
itself. Daily bombing raids, in force and effectiveness 
hitherto impossible, on Japan’s industrial areas can 
be expected from Iwo Jima as a certain result of 
this Volcano Island operation. Its value in expedit 
ing the end of the Pacific phase of the war cannot be 
overemphasized, in the opinion of military and naval 
strategists. 

Undoubtedly one of the roughest fights Marines 
have weathered and won, the assault on Iwo came 
after 70 days of bombing attacks and three days of 
the heaviest naval bombardment from surface ves- 
sels yet attempted. Excellent cooperation from the 
huge naval task force standing offshore for the land- 
ing assisted the Marines in blasting the Japs from 
unusually well prepared defensive positions. Close 
air support of our ground troops with strafing, 
bombing from low levels and rocket attacks, ma- 
terially shortened the enemy resistance. 

Bitter as the struggle for Iwo was, there was con- 
siderable elation during the first week when the 28th 
Marine regiment smashed its way up 500-foot 
Mount Surabachi to plant the American flag on the 
crest of this over-size gunturret which had com- 
manded the plains below and seriously harassed our 
troops throughout the early stages of the battle. 

The Fifth Corps and the two divisions principally 
involved met and overcame the fiercest sort of 
Japanese defense and counterattack. The Nips threw 
everything they had at our troops, notably severe 
mortar and artillery fire plus rocket barrage. 


HIS was the first action for the new Fifth 
Division, under command of Major General 
Keller E. Rockey, USMC, who had headed the unit 
since 4 February, 1944, shortly after the division 
was activated at Camp Pendleton. The Fifth had 
a year of training, both Stateside and in Pacific 
staging areas. No neophyte unit this; though it was 
composed of many men hitherto without actual 
combat experience, it was bolstered thoroughly in 
key positions by veterans of Marine operations 
throughout the Pacific from Guadalcanal to Guam. 
The big, new division had the advantage of the 
latest in equipment and in training methods, plus 
the experience gained from earlier island assaults. 
General Rockey took over the division after serving 
in Washington as assistant to the Commandant and 
as Director of the Division of Plans and Policies, 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. He is a veteran of 
World War I, in which he won the Navy Cross and 
Army Distinguished Service Cross, and of Central 
American campaigns. 
The Fourth Division can log the Iwo operation as 
capstone in a distinguished record which includes 
Roi-Namur in Kwajalein atoll in the Marshalls and 
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Saipan and Tinian in the Marianas, extremely suc- 
cessful operations accomplished by the veteran 
division in the short space of five months. The 
Marshalls operation was a fine example of good 
timing and swift action against a foe caught without 
full preparedness. The Saipan affair was a bitter 
assault against a much better entrenched enemy, a 
fight carried forward with dispatch that won for the 
unit the Presidential Citation. With Major General 
Harry Schmidt, who had led the Fourth in the 
Marshalls and through Saipan, elevated to Com- 
manding General, Fifth Amphibious Corps, the 
Fourth was taken over by Major General Clifton B. 
Cates, who directed the division, which with the 
Second Marine Division, made the assault on Tinian. 
This latter was termed “‘one of the finest amphibious 
operations in history,’’ by Lieut. General Holland 
Smith. General Cates continued in command of the 
Fourth during its training for the Iwo Jima drive 
and was in charge of the outfit as it hit the beach 
18 February, putting the unit into three major 
amphibious operations within less than a year. Gen 
Cates served with the Sixth Marines in France in 
the last war, is a veteran of China duty and of 
Guadalcanal, where he commanded the First Marine 
Regiment. The Fourth Division was activated in the 
summer of 1943, at Camp Pendleton under Brigadier 
General Joseph P. Underhill, succeeded two days 
later by General Schmidt as permanent commander. 


HE Third Division, which had been held in 

reserve, came ashore on the third day of the 
assault when the terrific enemy resistance tem- 
porarily had halted the Fourth and Fifth. The 
Third, veterans of the Bougainville campaign and of 
Guam, took over the center of the Marine line on 
Iwo, driving toward the second airstrip, at approxi- 
mately the middle of the island fortress. At Bougain- 
ville, the Third, under Major General Allen H. 
Turnage, was first under fire in slashing through solid 
jungle and almost as solid mud to secure a six-mile 
square beachhead at Empress Augusta Bay. This the 
Marines held for two months, enduring severe 
counter-attacks and substantially immobilizing some 
20,000 Japanese until the Army came ashore 
as replacement. The action released airfields for use 
in smashing Jap positions on New Ireland and New 
Britain and also supplied the final stage in the long 
drive through the Solomons. 

At Guam, still under General Turnage, the Third 
helped secure this highly strategic Pacific base after 
one of the heaviest pre-landing Naval bombard- 
ments of the war, and thus liberate the first of our 
Japan-seized islands. 

General Turnage returned to the United States as 
director of personnel, Marine Corps Headquarters, 
and the Third Division command went to Major 
General Graves B. Erskine, former chief of staff, 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, and pioneer in amphibi- 
ous warfare doctrine. He holds two Legions of Merit 
for organization work as chief of staff for the expedi- 
tionary forces capturing Saipan and Tinian. 

The Fifth Amphibious Corps was organized in 
summer, 1943, with the then Major General Holland 
M. Smith in command. It replaced the Amphibious 
Corps, Pacific Fleet, which in turn had come into 
existence on 1 April 1942, by change of designation 
from Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet. The latter 
was created 9 February 1942, from the Second Joint 
Training Force. As the Fifth Corps, this over-all 
commanding unit has directed Marine operations in 
the Marshall-Gilbert offensives, the Marianas and 
now the Volcano Islands. 
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MARSTON 


While serving in 
the Solomons area as 
a combat correspond- 
ent, TSgt. Gordon 
Marston got the idea 
that a lot of men who 
had done duty in 
the Tulagi, Gavutu, 
Tonombogo area 
would like to see what these islands look 
like today. In cooperation with a photog- 
rapher, Corp. A. G. Hager, Jr., he worked 
up the feature “* There’s Been Some Changes 
Made,”’ which appears on page 21 of this 
issue. A native of Massachusetts, Marston 
started his newspaper career on the weekly 
in his home town of Stoneham. Later he 
worked for the Boston Herald. In 1939 he 
went to work on the news staff of the 
Yankee Network, specializing in sports. He 
has been in the Marine Corps since 
December, 1942. 


PALMER 


It was in the Mari- 
anas that combat cor- 
respondent Chester 
D. Palmer, Jr., first 
heard about Captain 
Estabrook and his 
poetry. The popular- 
ity of the Captain’s 
poems gave Palmer 
the idea for his story, ‘‘Poet Laureate of 
the Pacific,” which appears on page 44 of 
this issue. Born in Chicago, Illinois, Palmer 
later moved to Virginia, where he attended 
high school and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. He started newspapering on the 
college paper and later went to work for a 
daily in Pulaski, Va. Returning to Chicago, 
he worked for a while forsthe=Evening 
American. Later he went to work in the 
publicity department of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad. While in college Palmer 
was a top wrestler in the 118-pound class. 


ROBERTS 


Readers who en- 
joyed ‘‘Strictly A 
Friendly Game”’ in a 
recent issue of THE 
LEATHERNECK 
will find another lively 
story by TSgt. Nolle 
T. Roberts on page 20 
of this issue. In ‘‘ The 
First Sergeant’s Fifi,’’ combat correspond- 
ent Roberts details some further adventures 
of field music Fieldmouse. Roberts started 
writing on the Chronicle-Star at Pas- 
cagoula in his native state of Mississippi, 
after studying journalism at Mississippi 
Southern College. From there he went to 
the New Era at Dekalb, Georgia, and later 
to the Columbus, Georgia, Ledger. At 
Columbus, Roberts covered Fort Benning 
and specialized in military news. He has 
been a Marine since May 1942. 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coke 


(THE AMERICAN WAY ) 
~~ fe . 
. 





...or an American custom 


Une of the interesting things that impresses America means. For in this simple gesture is 
people overseas about the American fighting some of the essence of Main Street and the 
an is his friendliness among his fellows. family fireside. Yes, the custom of the pause 
vetywhere they see Americans bringing with that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola helps show 


em their customs and home-ways—their own the world the friendliness of American ways. 


. 7 * * * 
brand of open-heartedness. Have a Coke, for- ' 
. , ' “ Ss , = * 
Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola many places Coke” = Coca-Cola 
; . x You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
overseas, where it’s bottled on the spot. Coca-Cola has called by its friendly abbreviation 
erect 


igners hear the G. I. say when he wants to be 


“Coke”. Both mean the qualit 


biendly, and they begin to understand what been a globe-trotter “since way back when”. ‘ct of The Coca-Cola Cot 
L c 4 uct Oo e oca-lok onipany. 
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TO BY RAY ATKE ™ 


WEN Af@ghways are Aheloy ways AGAIN 


months of war may lie ahead but, 


victory, Greyhound intends to 


t of those dreams come 


_ : 
fiehters—whether they’re 


a bs or doughfeet. 
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GREYHOUND 


SUPER-COACHES LIKE THIS ONE 
will roll along the highways of America in 
aystocome.Greyhound will again 

ign and operation—and 


omfort, scenic enjoyment. 
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Food |asT@ FROM EVERY ANGLE 
PLUS REAL MILDNESS AND A COOLER SMOKE 


ENJOY ALL THE BENEFITS OF 
CHESTERFIELD’S RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS 











